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7 out of 10 inhale a" 
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do so unknowingly! = 
lor 
D? you inhale? Lucky Strike meets ” 
the vital issue fairly and squarely 

..for it has solved the vital problem. an 
Its famous purifying process removes ter 
certain impurities that are concealed = 
in even the choicest, mildest tobacco the 
leaves. Luckies created that process. a 
STC 
Only Luckies have it! on 
Do you inhale? Ofcourse you inhale! 2 
Every smoker breathes in some part Ke 
of the smoke he or she draws out of se 
a Cigarette. a 
And since you do inhale—make sure pe 
—make absolutely sure—your cigarette nei 
smoke is pure—is clean—that certain el 


neal have been removed! 


“It’s toasted” =n 


Your Protection~ against irritation- against cough 


Th 
O. K. AMERICA the 

TUNE IN ON LUCKY STRIKE—60 modern minutes with the world’s 
Auest dance orchesiras, and famous Lucky Strike features, every Tuesday, pol 
Thursday and Saturday evening over N. B.C. networks. affc 
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HY don’t farmers use the stones 

W they clear from their land for 

building purposes?” asks Mrs. Lottie Landon, North 
Dakota. A good answer to that is the photo of the O. M. 
Herod home, Maidsville, W. Va. This house is built of stone 
gathered from the surrounding land. Mr. Herod laid most of 
the stone. The house has walnut beams—wood that had been 
stored for a long time. The 
roof is temporary, to be re- 
placed by tile. 

Dining-room is on corner 
of house nearest you. There’s 
a big stone fireplace in the 
living-room, which opens on 
to the long porch at right. 
Much of the carpentry was done by Mr. Herod. The home has 
electricity, telephone, running water and other modern conve- 
niences. Topics Editor has rough sketch of floor plan. If any of 
Our Folks want to see how the rooms are arranged, write. 


‘How fast do you milk?’ we asked in June 
Topics. An Iowa reader answers by sending the record of John 
Fry, Marion, Iowa, who 


Topics im Season 


only about half as much as she needs to 
maintain her body and give 30 pounds 
of milk a day. Less than 30 pounds is too low a yield for profit. 

Topics EDITOR wonders who, of all the many 
folks writing for help last summer on trench silos, built the 
biggest one. Glenn Kinghorn tells of a big one on the John 
Phillips farm near Brighton, 
Colo. This silo—180 feet 
long, average about 14 feet 
wide and seven feet deep, 
and holds at least 300 tons 
of silage. It was filled last 
year with enough ensilage 
to last two seasons. 

The silo was dug into the side of a hill, with one end opening 
in the valley below the hill. The trench was dug with a scraper 
hauled by a tractor. The only spoilage occurring in this silo 
has been where gophers penetrated and left air pockets. This 
silo was built five years ago and is still in very good condition. 

County Agent B. T. Scruggs, Weakley county, Tenn., says 
W. B. Knox converted a large gully into a trench silo and stored 
52 tons of sorghum and 
corn silage in it. Any 





milked 43 cows in 80 min- 
utes with three single 


units. Milk yield, 92 gal- 
lons. His milker is run by 
gasoline engine. Next. 
Goop fences 
and labor economy are 
first cousins. A good sys- 


tem of crop rotation calls 
for as many fields of equal 
size as there are years in 
the rotation, and for laying 
out of fields so that live- 
stock can be run in every 
one. You can use livestock 
to harvest grain as well as 
grass if fences permit. 
Keeping livestock means 
better crop yields. The 
right shape and arrange- 








The Hered bome, built of stone gathered from surveunding land 


questions about trench 
silos? Pit silos? Fence and 
paper silos? 


A FEW of 
the hundreds of folks who 
wrote about plans for 
roadside stands told us of 
their experiences in selling. 
Says William A. Humph- 
reys, New Berlin, N. Y.: 

“T live on a main high- 
way that goes from Utica 
to Sidney and last summer 
I sold a lot of stuff from 
my garden but did not 
have any stand—just put 
it on the ground. I made 
good at it last year so this 
year I am going at it in a 
bigger way and will need a 








ment of fields is also essen- 
tial to efficient use of 
modern farm equipment. Good fences not only make good 
neighbors, but good farmers. ‘‘No fence, no farm,” says it 
as well as any words we could put together for the pur- 
pose. We shamelessly crib this expression from C. T. Ames. 


A COW TESTER in Kan- 


building to put it all in. 
“I sell sweet corn, beets, pop corn, string beans, cabbage, 
rutabaga, turnips, pumpkins, cucumbers, summer and winter 
squashes, so you see I have quite a collection of goods to sell. 
On 50 cents worth of sweet corn last year I made $15 clear. I 
made over $20 clear on pumpkins.” 
The experience of H. W. Nelson, 





Tonasket, Wash., follows: He started 








sas told me last summer that one herd on 
which he had feed and milk figures gave 
15 pounds less fat per cow in August than 
in May (same number of cows in the herd). 
The difference in income over feed for 
the two months was so great, the tester 
pointed out, that the owner could have 
afforded to feed each cow 500 pounds of Canada, two years $1 

grain and balancing feed per month, En cunsiidiinh an 
and then be dollars and cents ahead. A cow 
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six years ago and has built up a market 
that takes all the produce from a 15- 
acre truck farm, plus a few acres of fruit. 
Crops sold are strawberries, peas, head 
lettuce, cabbage, turnips, beets and rad- 
ishes. Last year he bought fruit and 
vegetables grown by neighbors to take 
care of his trade. Some of the neighbors 
are growing vegetables for him on con- 
=> tract this year. 
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making milk out of grass alone can eat ¢& 
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Straw Vote Starts 


N another page is a printed ballot on which to express your 

preference as between Mr. Hoover and Mr. Roosevelt for 
President. The more ballots we receive, the more certain we 
will be that the result will show accurately who is to be elected. 
It has always done this in the past. 

We should remind everybody that this magazine keeps out of 
politics and favors no candidate. All we want to know is the 
present preference of farmers. This is important, since the 
farm vote generally determines the result of the election. 


Allotment Plan Explained 


F Our Folks are not fully informed and do not thoroughly 
understand the famous Equalization Fee and Export Deben- 
ture plans for controlling sur- 
pluses of exportable products, 
we declare it is not our fault. 


Is This the Price? 


of Mr. SIMPSON is based on quite a different set of theories. 

We commend the article to the study of all interested, with- 
out expressing any opinion as to whether the plan is wise, prac- 
tical, or constitutional. It is the Farmers’ Union plan, as the 
Equalization Fee and Export Debenture are the proposals of 
the Farm Bureau and National Grange respectively. Look it 
over and see what you think. 


Soil, Not Looks 


RECENT bulletin from Urbana remarks very properly that 
beautiful farming is not necessarily correct farming. 

There is nothing more beautiful than a fruit orchard with 
healthy trees, and not a weed or blade of grass visible among 
the trunks. But that orchard, unless on flat land, is losing valu- 
able soil by erosion—the run-off of rain. It is paying a fatal 
price for mere looks. 

As on cultivated fields, the first necessity is to preserve the 
soil. The next is to provide the necessary chemical foods so 
that the trees can convert them into salable fruit. Keep grass 
and weeds down, but don’t forget that it is only their root 
systems that hold the soil together when it rains hard. 


There’s a Reason 


T may be true that Americans swear more than other nations, 
but don’t forget that we have more plumbing to spring leaks, 
and step on a great many more pieces of chewing-gum. 


The Class 72 Economics 


No that you don’t know it, but because these primary eco- 
nomic principles can never be repeated too often—please 
observe: 

Exports are paid for only by imports, not by “money.” If 
we won’t import, we can’t export. 

No nation can be at once an exporting nation and a 
creditor nation. It is impos- 
sible. Such a nation must 
either import more than it 





We have printed pages upon 


exports, or cancel the debts 





pages of explanations and PAG 


comment for the last ten iW 
years, and still do so when 
anything new turns up. 

But new things are rare. 
And the newest thing is a 
plan along a different line, oe 
which is known at present as 


the Allotment Plan. There — 
are two or three varieties of ~ PROFITABLE) { 
this, the plan of the Farmers’ \ PRICES | a} 


Union, the plan associated 
with the name of Mr. W. R. 
RONALD, and others. The best 
known is the Farmers’ Union 
plan, since it was a part of the 
proposed amendment to the 
Agricultural Marketing Act 
on which Congress failed to 
act before adjournment. 

Our purpose is to keep Our 
Folks informed. Hence we 
asked Mr. JOHN A. SIMPSON 
of Oklahoma, President of the 
Farmers’ Union, to explain 
the plan for the benefit of our 
readers, and this, on another 











due it. 


PAT AMUISZ BASS SS 
fi, ASRS DNS has The problem of the war 
: K A debts owing us is not whether 
AN . eV they ought to be paid, nor 
Agar WN whether the debtor nations 
AnD \— 7S ae can afford to pay. The only 






question is, in what form are 
we willing to take payment- 
merchandise, personal  ser- 
vices, land or gold? 

The class is dismissed. 


If Not Volstead, 
What? 


HE attitude of this mag- 

azine toward the 18th 
Amendment is that alcohol is 
a dangerous and detestable 
narcotic drug, the imbibing 
of which is the greatest single 
menace to the happiness and 
prosperity of the human race. 

This being so, we must and 
shall support whatever legal 
set-up, Federal or state, re- 
sults in getting the smallest 














page of this issue, he has done. 

Readers will observe that 
the two vital elements of the 
plan are the fixing of prices on 
the basis of average costs of production, and the Federal licensing 
of all commercial buyers of farm products that come under 
the plan. 

It is scarcely an “‘allotment”’ plan, in the sense that individual 
farmers are allotted the number of acres they may plant, or the 
amount of products they may offer on the markets. 

Many friends of agriculture are turning over in their minds the 
question of a true allotment system. It is recognized that 
complete control of volume of production is impossible under 
our form of government. But a system of allotted production, 
with certain benefits limited to the allotted volume, seems 
within the possibilities. The theory of the Equalization Fee 
plan looks a little in this. direction. But the proposal 


Growing as much as you like of anything you please—are 
those days gone and another system necessary ? 


possible volume of alcohol 
poured down the human gul- 
let. If there is less alcohol 
drunk under some other system than the present one, we will 
be for that. 

In the meantime we think the drys are right in demanding to 
know, before they agree not to obstruct repeal of the 18th 
Amendment and the Volstead Act, what is to take their place. 
Their objection is to the danger to their homes and children in 
a saloon-ridden community. Many of them think they are 
actually safer in a bootlegging-moonshine era than under the 
saloons. They will demand an ironclad assurance, therefore, 
as to what system will replace the present one, before they 
cease firing. 

With its five thousand years of damning record back of it, 
alcohol will not find it easy to give satisfactory assurances. 
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HE  organiza- 
tion of which I 
have the honor 


to be National Pres- 
ident is 30 years old. 
It is called the Farm- 
ers’ Educational and 
Co-Operative Union 
of America, and as 
its name indicates, 
it is educational and 
co-operative. The 
membership 30 years 
ago began to study 
marketing. As a result of their studies co-operative institutions 
have been established that do an annual business of more than 
one billion dollars. 

We have learned that farmers as a group are difficult to or- 
ganize. Through experience and observation we have learned 
that an organized minority of a group can not control the price 
of the products of that group. We have learned that an un- 
organized group get very little benefit out of tariff on their 
products. 

It is for these reasons that the Farmers’ Union is asking for 
legislation that will secure to farmers, first, not less than cost of 
production for that portion of farm crops used in domestic con- 
sumption. Second, the world price for the remaining portion, 
on the day and at the place of each delivery by the producer. 
Third, the government to accomplish this through the system 
of licensing all purchasers. Fourth, the government at the 
proper time each year to declare what portion of the crop will be 
needed for domestic consumption and what portion, if any, 
will be an exportable surplus. Likewise, the government to 
declare the cost of production of the average unit throughout 
the United States of the crop under consideration. 

If, for example, half the production of cotton will be needed 
for home consumption and half will be an exportable surplus, 
then the government will instruct licensed buyers of cotton 
to settle with the producer on each delivery on a basis of paying 
the cost of production price established by the government for 
one-half that delivery, and the world price at the point and day 
of delivery for the other half. 

You will observe under our Allotment Plan there is no regu- 
lation of the producer, and there is no expense to the govern- 
ment except of administration. 


Text of the Plan 


he will make the plan clearer if I quote at this point the text 
of the law, as recently submitted to Congress as a part of a 
proposed amendment to the Agricultural Marketing Act. The 
provision reads: 

“The Federal Farm Board is authorized and directed to as- 
certain and make public the part of the domestic production of 
any agricultural product which is needed for domestic con- 
sumption. Such portion of any agricultural product shall enter 
commerce at a price per unit not less than the cost of production 
of such commodity as ascertained by the Federal Farm Board 
for the year during which such commodity was produced. The 
remaining or surplus portion, if any, shall enter commerce at a 
price per unit not less than the world price 
at the time and place of delivery. The por- 
tion of any agricultural commodity, produced 
by any farmer, which may enter commerce 
for domestic consumption shall bear the same 
relation to his entire production of such crop 
in any year as the portion for domestic con- 
sumption of the entire crop bears to the 
total quantity of such crop for the same year. 

“(1) To the end that the policy declared 
in this Act may be effectuated, the Federal 
Farm Board is authorized whenever it finds 
that the importation into the United States 
of any such agricultural products or their 
substitutes produced outside of the United 
States materially affects or is likely to ma- 
terially affect the sale in the domestic market 
of any such agricultural products at a price 
not less than the cost of production, to pro- 
claim that fact; and thereafter it shall be un- 
lawful to import, directly or indirectly, any 
such products or their substitutes into the 
United States. 


The Allotment Plan 


You are familiar with the much-debated 
Equalization Fee and Export Debenture—here 
is a third plan to aid agriculture, explained 


By John A. Simpson 





(2) From time to 
time, whenever the 
Federal Farm Board 
shall find it essential 
to license the pur- 
chase, importation, 
or storage of any 
agricultural products 
in order to carry into 
effect the purposes 
of this Act, it shall 
publicly so an- 
nounce; and after 
the date fixed in 
such announcement no person shall engage in or carry on any 
such business specified in the announcement unless he shall 
first obtain a license issued pursuant to this Act. The regu- 
lations prescribed pursuant to this title may include require- 
ments with respect to the issuance of licenses, systems of 
accounts, auditing of accounts to be kept by licensees, sub- 
mission of reports by them, and the entry and inspection by the 
duly authorized agents of the Federal Farm Board of the places 
of business of licensees. It shall be unlawful for any licensee 
to purchase that portion of any agricultural product needed for 
domestic consumption at a price less than the cost of production 
proclaimed by the Federal Farm Board” 


As to Cost of Production 


O business operating at less than cost of production can 
last longer than its capital lasts. Many farmers of this 

nation have been operating for years at less than cost of pro- 
duction. Increase in the loan value of their land has enabled 
them to continue production, but the limit in loan value has 
been reached. Unable to borrow further, and with prices below 
cost of production, thousands of farmers in the last few years 
have lost their farms through foreclosures and tax sales. 

Farmers, like any other group, are entitled to cost of produc- 
tion. Experience has taught that cost of production can not 
be maintained on the exportable surplus. Likewise, experience 
has taught that cost of production can be secured for that portion 
of any production used in domestic consumption. The slogan 
of my organization is, therefore, ‘“‘Anything less than cost of pro- 
duction for that part of farm crops used in this country is not a 
remedy.” 

It is our position that no good American citizen wants to eat 
a farmer’s bread and butter at less than it cost the farmers to 
produce it. It is our position that there is no way for farmers 
to get cost for that portion of their crops used in this country, 
except through market regulation. 


Regulation of Prices in Wartime 


E argue from this that the government of the United 

States must regulate the marketing of farm crops. This is 
not without precedent. The marketing of 1917 and 1918 wheat 
crops was under government supervision and regulation. The 
law specifically said, ‘‘minimum prices should be fixed.”” How- 
ever, those who administered the law made it a maximum as 
well as a minimum price. 

The price of the 1917 crop was fixed at 
$2.20 per bushel No. 1 wheat, Chicago basis. 
This meant that the wheat farmers of the 
nation averaged about $1.85 per bushel at 
their local elevators. The price of the 1918 
crop of wheat was fixed at $2.26 per bushel 
for No. 1 wheat, Chicago basis. The 6 cents 
represented increases in freight rates and not 
an increase in the price farmers received. 
Early in March, 1919, Congress passed a bill 
providing for a minimum price of $2.26 for 
No. 1 wheat, Chicago basis. This was four 
months after the Armistice was signed, and 
included the spring wheat crop that had not 
yet been planted. 

Because the administration made a maxi- 
mum as well as a minimum of the $2.20 price 
for the 1917 crop and a $2.26 price for the 
1918 crop, the grain exchanges were closed so 
far as wheat was concerned. Grain exchanges 
can not exist when the opportunity for 
speculation is eliminated. When the act 
passed by Congress in [Continued on page 10 








HAT family is there 
that does not en- 
joy pickles and rel- 


ishes, and what homemaker & 
is there who does not enjoy © 
having something distinc- © 
tive, which she herself has 
made, to offer to her family 
and friends, to stimulate 
appetites and furnish zest 
to an otherwise humdrum 
meal? q 
Here are a variety of © 
home recipes that have ~ 
been gathered from North, 
South, East and West, the 
products of some of the best 
homemakers in the land. 
The pickles can be made in 
quantity and stored, to use 
during the winter months, or 
you might pay for your own 
and perhaps make a little 
pocket change besides, by | 
selling some to those who © 
haven’t time to make such © 
delicacies. This has been | 
done successfully with sev- © 
eral of these recipes. s 
In making your selection 
of cucumbers, cabbage, on- 
ions and pickles, be sure 
that they are tender, firm 
and crisp, and that they are 
fresh. 


Sweet Pepper Relish 


1 dozen green peppers 

1 dozen red peppers 

1 dozen onions 

2 small heads of cabbage or about 
3 pounds 


Grind and add 2 handfuls of salt. Put 
in cheese-cloth or thin muslin bag. 
Drain over night. Then empty in cook- 
ing vessel and add— 


N 
4 
aw 
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3 pints vinegar 

'9 teaspoon celery seed 

1 teaspoon ground cloves 

4 cups granulated sugar 

2 teaspoons white mustard seed | 
1 teaspoon ground cinnamon \ 





Stir thoroughly, bring to good boil and 
seal in jars while hot. Sweet pepper relish is a great favorite. 


Chow-Chow 


2 large heads cabbage 1 peck green tomatoes 

15 large onions 1 pint small onions 

20 sour cucumber pickles 10 green peppers 

8 red peppers lg pint ground horseradish—fresh 


Chop well or grind, except the pickles, which should be cut in 
small pieces. Mix with 4 handfuls of salt. Put in bag and 
drain over night. When ready to cook, add- 

2 ag sugar 

1 large kitchen mixing spoon ground English mustard 

3 large kitchen mixing spoons celery seed 

2 large kitchen mixing spoons tumeri 

2 large kitchen mixing spoons allspice 

1 large kitchen mixing spoon cloves 

1 tablespoon ground cinnamon 

3 quarts to 1 gallon vinegar, or enough to cover 
Stir thoroughly from time to time and cook for an hour or so, 
or until the cabbage is tender. Seal in jars while hot. 


Sliced Cucumber Relish 


5 pounds cucumbers 5 pounds onions 


Sprinkle gen- 
Drain. Then 


Peel cucumbers. Slice cucumbers and onions. 
erously with salt. Let stand for couple of hours. 
add sauce made of the following: 
1 pint vinegar 2 cups brown sugar 
1 teaspoon ground English mustard 2 tablespoons flour 


2 teaspoons salt 2 teaspoons butter 
1 teaspoon celery seed 1 teaspoon tumeric 


Cook until sauce thickens and cucumbers have a clear look, 





Provide Plenty of 


Piquant Pickles 


( to pep up otherwise 
uninterestin 1g meals 


By 
Nell K. Brown 


but are not soft. The onions 
may be cooked in clear 
water, which drain off, for 
5 minutes before putting 
sauce and cucumbers in if 
desired, as they take longer 
to cook. Pack in jars while 
hot and seal. 


Sweet Cucumber Pickle 


2 pounds large sour cucumber pick- 
les cut in thick slices, or small 
cucumbers 

1', pounds sugar 
1 quart vinegar 
1 teaspoon cloves 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 teaspoon mace 
1 teaspoon white mustard seed 
Scald vinegar with sugar and 
pour over pickles and spices. 
Use crock or glass container 
to soak in. Cover and let 
stand over night. Pour off 
vinegar three mornings and 
bring to boil and pour over 
pickles at once. The fourth 
morning put pickles and 
vinegar on fire together and 
boil for 15 minutes. Seal in 
jars while hot. 


Spanish Pickle 


12 medium sized sour pickles 

1 small box mixed pickling spices 

2 pounds sugar 

2 small sections garlic 
Slice pickles into half-inch 
slices. Mix sugar with same. 
Put spices in small cheese- 
cloth bag and bury in pickles 
and sugar. Separate and cut 
garlic and put a piece here 
and there in the top of the 
bowl. Cover well. Let stand three days, 
stirring occasionally to get spice and 
garlic flavor well distributed. Then 
pack in clean, dry jars, and seal. No 
cooking is necessary. 


Bean Pickle 


3 quarts green beans 


String and break fresh, crisp beans. 
Cook in plain salted water until tender, 
but not soft. Drain. Add the following ingredients, which 
have been well mixed, and cook all together for about 15 minutes. 


1144 pounds sugar 
1 cup flour 
2 teaspoons tumeric 


Mustard Pickle 
2 pounds sour cucumber pickles 
Cut in half-inch slices. Make sauce of the following, and cook 
until thick: 
1 pint vinegar 
lg cup ground English mustard 


1g teaspoon celery seed 


Add to this sauce the sliced pickles and bring to good boil. Pack 
in jars while hot and seal. 


Easy-to-Make Pickles 


1 cup dry mustard 
Vinegar 


3 pints vinegar 
‘6 cup ground English mustard 
1 teaspoon celery seed 


1 cup sugar 
¥ cup flour 
1 teaspoon tumeric 


Cucumbers 
1 cup sugar 


Wipe cucumbers with damp cloth but do not wash. Pack closely 
in a two-gallon jar to within three inches of the top. On top 
of the pickles put 1 cup sugar, 1 cup salt and 1 cup dried mustard 
made into a paste with vinegar. Fill the crock with vinegar 
and put weight on top. Ready to use after two weeks. These 
are delicious and the method is about the easiest known by 
which to make cucumber pickles. These sour pickles can be 
used to make sweet or other fancy pickles. 

[Directions for making other kinds of pickles will be sent on 
receipt of request. A stamped, addressed envelope would be 
appreciated.—The Food Editor, The Farm Journal, Phila., Pa.] 


1 cup salt 
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Dollars Grow iw Her Garden 


JSE O Visi ‘ th ° ‘ lar bi-weekl d 
I USED to visit an aunt who Elizabeth H. Jordan finds selj- By Sig gps on ‘iene 


lived in the country, and who 
sold flowers. I can still re- 


with butterfly bush, delphinium, 


member her dishpan full of asters ing flowers provides aA Summer tall phlox, blue salvia, cattail 


tied in bundles of 25, for which 
she received 15 cents a bundle. 
When her husband took vege- 
tables to market, she took flowers 
and brought home three or four dollars from their sale. She 
was fat and rosy and healthy, and she made a picture with her 
flowers that impressed itself upon my mind. 

When we later moved to the country ourselves, I resolved to 
do likewise, though at the time I knew no more about flowers 
than the average person who likes to see a pretty bouquet 


zncome 


gayfeather, and cosmos, for a 
large urn at the entrance, and for 
the tables, the following shorter- 
stemmed flowers are used: zin- 
nias, gaillardia, snowberry sprays, marigolds, coreopsis, trailing 
perennial sweet peas, heliopsis, Chinese forget-me-not, snap- 
dragons, monthly tea-roses, arctotis, scabiosa, larkspur and 
schizanthus. I have also been asked to send flowers to funerals, 
but so far have declined because I lacked equipment and means 
of delivery. 

So much for the 





in the house. 

Now my garden covers two acres, and in the summer 
months, from May until October, I sell flowers of every 
variety from this plot, often making as high as $150 a month. 

I have three little children, who are out in the sunshine 
with me, and occasionally I let them help by running errands, 
or taking bouquets from my snippers to the flower room 
under the garage to put them in water. 

On Wednesdays and Saturdays I sell flowers at the farmers’ 
market in a nearby city. For this I make mixed bouquets 

and I enjoy this part of the work more than any of the 
rest. Those made of tea roses and baby’s breath are most 
compelling. Sprays of flowering shrubs sell well here in the 
farmers’ market, too; flowering almond, flowering peach, 
flowering plum, flowering crab, forsythia, dogwood blossoms, 
weigelia, hydrangea, snowberry. 


Market Prices Vary 


HERE are several daily flower stands in the city market to 

which I sell twice a week. For these stands, I tie 25 flowers 
of the same variety and color in a bundle. Prices vary. In 
1929 and 1930, prices were higher, of course, than in 1931, 
but they never go below 15 cents a bundle. A field of coreop- 
sis that requires no care at all is a figurative and literal gold 
mine. I’ve cut as high as 500 coreopsis a day in June. The 
only objection I have to this work is its wholesale quality, 
handling so many similar bundles makes one apt to forget 








selling end of it. 
Once you get flow- 
ers, the selling is 
easy. In all plant- 
ing, I try for novel- 
ties, for something 
new and different, 
so that people will 
come and say: “That 
is beautiful! What 
is it? Where did 
you buy it?” New 
and novel flowers 
advertise and sell 
themselves. But the 
old favorites furnish 
the foundation. 
Under our garage 
was a room nobody 
was using—I cleaned 
it out and put two 
long planks on bar- 
rels for stone jars of 
water. Some large 
boxes, green tissue 
paper and _ twine 
were bought, and a 
packing table was 


The gardener herself 








that she is the custodian of beauty. 

Then I have orders from all around for bouquets for dinner 
parties. I like to do this, too, making the flowers suit the 
occasion—red, white and blue for the Fourth of July, or carrying 
out some wanted color scheme in unusual flowers. I have heard 
that the guests at these parties entertain themselves at the table 
by trying, unsuccessfully, to call all the varieties by their 
proper names. 

My biggest and best customers are the department store and 
hotel dining-rooms. With my present planting, I can handle 
only three large dining-rooms. A sample box for a department 
store dining-room contained 22 varieties of flowers, and I have 


put in. Our two lit- 
tle girls, seven and five years old, have a good time playing 
janitor of the flower room. If I have a ten dollar order for 
morning delivery, I cut a generous lot of ten varieties and put 
them in water in the stone jars the evening before, packing them 
the next morning. 


Not All Picking Flowers 


HE flowers stand delivery and keep well over a longer 

period if their stems are allowed to soak up water overnight 
in a cool place. 

The planting and subsequent care of the flowers is the 
hard part of caring for a garden for a woman. I have 
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The three helpers who are getting lots of sunshine and fun 








planned my garden so that it will be as easy as possible 
to take care of the rows, and I make way for the noble 
horse when I can resign in his favor. 

My flowers are divided among three gardens: peren- 
nial, annual and annual bulb or root. 

These three gardens are bordered on each end with a 
long row of flowering shrubs, or a row of climbing roses. 
With the perennials, I have such permanent bulb or root 
plantings as peonies, narcissus, hybrid tea and polyanthus 
roses, lilies and iris. The annual bulb and root garden 
has such flowers as gladiolus, tulip, dahlia. I find the 
tulips are more easily taken care of and do better if planted 
every year. 

My perennial garden, including flowering shrubs, is the 
background and mainstay of my business. Many of them 
bloom in May and June before the annuals come. The 
row of tall shrubs against the highway, such as forsythia, 
pussy-willow, Hydrangea Pee Gee, Japanese snowball, 
and Deutzia, after bearing, serve to shield the other flowers 
from dust from the highway. The first row of perennials 
is Boltonia, a tall growing asteroid, followed by a row of 
tall delphinium and a row of foxglove. The shrubs and 
Boltonia, being tall, take much of the [Cont. on page 18 

















Entertaining « at iancheon! 


Della T. Lutes tells how to 
do it correctly and 
informally 


of ladies only, in their best afternoon gowns and pret- 

tiest accompanying hats. It usually precedes a bridge 
party, a club program, a committee meeting or an afternoon 
devoted to sewing and the discussion of some prearranged 
subject. It is at any rate a popular form of entertainment, 
one which it pleases the housewifely heart of the hostess to 
give and one to which her friends are delighted to receive 
an invitation. 

The luncheon cloth should be light and graceful and 
lovely. It may be of lace or linen, but if of linen, it is done 
in cut work or open work of some kind to let the wood show 
through. Just now, a bare table with doilies is quite in 
favor. Of course in such an instance, you would need a 
very handsome table, but it is quite possible to do over the 
top of your own table so that its appearance is presentable. 

Now, just a word about napkins. The preferred size for 
lunch napkins is 17 inches, although those sold in sets are 
sometimes not more than 14. They should match the 
cloth as nearly as possible, although you can often pick up 
bargains in runners and place mats that have no napkins. 
Then you can buy odd ones, or make some of linen with 
Italian hemstitched edges. Colored linens are much in 
vogue for luncheon sets, in runners and place mats em- 
broidered. 


Tori company luncheon is quite likely to be an affair 


Choose Centerpiece Carefully 


AVING chosen your table covering—the centerpiece is 

of next importance. Flowers are always suitable. The 
container may be of glass, silver or china. Pottery is hardly 
suitable with dainty cloths and dishes. 

The centerpiece may be flanked with candy dishes or com- 
potes similar in composition to the centerpiece—or different. 
They should, however, be just alike. Candles are not used on 
the luncheon table unless needed for lighting. Then they should 
be in pairs—either one or two and tall enough to come above 
the eyes of those seated at tables. Tapers are very lovely. In 
general, however, candles are used only on the dinner or supper 
table at night. 

Each place at a table is called a ‘‘cover.”’ It consists of plate, 
necessary silver, water glass, and the bread and butter plate 
when one is used. Whether you use one on the luncheon table 
depends on what kind of a luncheon you are giving and what 
you are going to have to eat. For the informal meal, where hot 
biscuits or rolls are served with butter, the bread and butter 
plate would be used. 

Now, as to plac- 
ing. There should 
be plenty of room 
between plates, but 
not too much. Eigh- 
teen inches is the 
least. Twenty is 
better. The plate 
should be set ex- 
actly in the space 
allotted to it, and at 
least an inch and a 
half from the edge. 

The silver will de- 
pend on the menu. 
Let us suppose you 
are serving the menu 
given on this page. 

At the right of the 
plate would be a 
knife with blade 
edge turned toward 
plate and on. the 


Iced orange juice is appetizing 
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An attractive setting for the luncheon 


outside of that a spoon for the first course if needed. The cante- 
lope balls, over which ginger ale is poured the last thing, should 
be served in sherbet glasses. 

At the left of the plate would be, first the salad fork, next 
the plate, then the luncheon or meat fork. The napkin may be 
at the left of these or at the right of the spoon as you please. 
Usually it is placed at the left. 

The water glass stands at the tip of the knife blade, and the 
bread and butter plate at the tip of the fork. 

The coffee spoon will be laid on the saucer when coffee is 
poured, and the spoon or ice cream fork laid at the right when 
the sherbet is served. No more silver is placed on the table 
when it is “‘set’”’ than is necessary through the salad course. 
Dessert silver is laid with the dessert. 

When the first course is finished the service plate on which it 
was served is removed with the sherbet glass or bouillon cup. 
In serving this menu it is much easier if there is a daughter 

or some one who can act as waitress and who will not be 
seated at the table. She can then be preparing each course 
in the kitchen so it will be ready to serve promptly when the 
preceeding one is finished. If, however, you have no one to 
help, you can do it yourself by good management. Have 
everything ready in the kitchen for the next courses and 
change the plates as speedily as possible. 

All serving is done from the left. Beverages are placed 
and served at the right. 

The salad, if served with the meal, should be placed at the 
right. If it is to be a separate course it will be placed before 
each guest after the main course has been removed. Cheese 
sticks will be passed. Before the dessert is served all dishes 
are removed except candy dishes and water glasses, and the 
table crumbed, if you have an assistant. Coffee may be 


served with dessert or after.’ 
“ 





Cantelope Balls, Bouillon or Orange Juice 
Chicken a la King 
4% Olives Hot Biscuit Celery 
gz Pineapple—Grapefruit Salad 
Cheese Sticks 
Grapejuice Sherbet Angel’s Food 
q Coffee J 
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hurchill Gateways 


The Prairie Provinces of Canada 
have a new short-line route for 


their wheat to European ports 


By Robert J. C. Stead 


the huge inland sea in its northeastern quarter, extending 
almost to the center of the continent. 

This body of water is Hudson Bay. It is nearly 1,000 miles 
from north to south, and about 600 miles from east to west. 
Its area is 576,000 square miles. It is 18 times the size of Lake 
Superior. 

Hudson Bay is connected with the Atlantic Ocean by Hudson 
Strait, through which for 200 years the Hudson’s Bay Company 
conveyed the supplies for its trading posts scattered throughout 
Western Canada, and shipped in return a wealth of furs gathered 
in exchange. Through this channel, also, came the first farm 
settlers into Western Canada—the Selkirk colony located on the 
banks of the Red River near the site of the present city of 
Winnipeg—in the early years of the 19th century. 

With the coming of railways the Hudson’s Bay route fell 
into disuse, but the farmers of Western Canada, thousands 
of miles from the sea, never ceased to associate it with their 
dream of a short route to Europe. A country vitally dependent 
upon European markets must be interested in the shortest and 
cheapest route of transportation, for in international trade 
every cent of saving on freight rates counts. 


[ie most remarkable physical feature of North America is 


Saving Pennies on Freights 


BOUT the time you read this, or shortly after, some millions 
of bushels of new-crop Canadian wheat will be loading at 
the new docks at Churchill, and will be on their way to European 
customers. Get out your maps of Canada and the northern 
hemisphere, and you will see why Winnipeg and Saskatoon and 
Edmonton will be routing some of their grain by the Hudson 
Bay short line. 
The Hudson Bay route is short. Just as the seams of a football 
converge at the end of 


nents draw closer to- 
gether as one goes north- 
ward. From Churchill, 
on Hudson Bay, half way 
across the continent, to 
Liverpool is 2,936 miles, 
whereas from New York, 
on the Atlantic seaboard, 
to Liverpool is 3,036 
miles. On the point of 
distance, therefore, the 
Hudson Bay route has a 
hundred miles the better 
of it. 

All this was made pos- 
sible by the new Hudson 
Bay Railway, a Canadian 
Government undertaking 
paid for by the people of 
Canada, and costing, with 
the terminal at Church- 
hill, nearly $40,000,000. 

The length of the Hud- 
son Bay Railway from 
The Pas, where it links 
with the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways system 
proper, to Churchill, is 
510 miles. For the most 
part it traverses a rough 
wilderness, much broken 
with rock areas, muskegs, 
lakes, streams and rivers. 
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Two trial shipments of wheat were made last September 
by the Hudson Bay Route 

















The mineral wealth is already known to be very great; and is 
contributing considerable tonnage to the southern end of the 
railway. The water-powers are stupendous; the wealth of 
timber, pulpwood, furs and fisheries is quite considerable. There 
are areas of land suitable for cultivation, but on the whole it 
can not be described as agricultural territory. 


Test Shipments Last September 


ITH the completion of the railway the question of the feasi- 

bility of the route was still unsolved. Its supporters were 
confident, but its opponents denounced it roundly as a wild and 
wilful waste of public money. Those pessimists were reminded 
that a generation or so ago exactly the same thing was said 
about the building of the Canadian Pacific Railway from Mon- 
treal to Vancouver; results had justified the Canadian Pacific, 
they would do the same with the Hudson Bay. But all had to 
agree that the proof of the pudding would be in the eating. 

Last September the Canadian Government arranged to have 
two vessels—the Farnworth and the Warkworth—call at Churchill 
for cargoes of wheat. The port was already equipped with grain 
elevator facilities representing the last word in mechanical 
achievement; the wheat was hauled in over the railway without 
incident, the ships were loaded, and amid a few cheers from 
assembled officials, railwaymen and elevator workers, were 
waved away to blaze a new commercial route for the world or 
to prove its impracticability by being crushed in the ice floes 
of the north. 

Then followed a period of anxious waiting. But not for long. 
The Farnworth docked at London on October 4 and the Wark- 
worth at Antwerp on October 8, both of them having completed 
the trip within their scheduled time without misfortune, and 
virtually without incident of any kind. 

The Hudson Bay route 
has won its first round, 





the ball, so do the conti- — ire 





but its full possibilities 
are still to be proved. No 
doubt there will be mis- 
haps, perhaps tragedies. 
Every route across the 
seven seas has had them. 
But knowledge of the 
North is increasing and 
with it comes optimism. 
The Canadian Govern- 
ment has carried out ex- 
tensive explorations and 
observations by means of 
boat and airplane. Wire- 
less stations have been 
established equipped with 
direction-finding radio 
apparatus by means of 
which ships are able to 
learn their location and 
direction when both stars 
and compass fail them. 
Out of a fog of disagree- 
ment the following facts 
have slowly emerged: 

1. Hudson Bay never 
freezes over, but ice 
forms along the shores 
for a distance of a few 

[Cont. on page 10} 


The Hudson Bay Railway tra- 

verses an almost uninhabi 
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Churchill Gateway 


Continued from page 9 


miles out. It is possible that a harbor 
could be kept open most of the winter by 
use of ice-breakers. 

2. Hudson Strait never freezes over. 
The violent tides keep the water in motion. 
Ice flows in from the north and occasion- 
ally blocks the strait, but even during the 
ice season there are open stretches of water 
if the mariner can find them. By means 
of the airplane and wireless he can now be 
guided to them. 

3. The period of navigability of the 
Hudson Bay route is now generally be- 
lieved to consist of the four months of 
July, August, September and October. By 
means of ice-breakers and other equipment 
this period may be lengthened by one 
month. Wheat from the prairies of West- 
ern Canada begins to move out around the 
first of September; it would therefore ap- 
pear that the Bay route will be available 
for about two months in the fall. 


Westbound Cargoes, Perhaps 


HILE wheat shipments are important 
the route has also other possibilities. 
Among these are the movement of livestock 
and dairy products through a short, cool, 
northern route during the summer months; 
the shipment of paper, minerals and other 
commodities, and return cargoes landed at 
tidewater almost in the heart of the con- 
tinent. 
The saving in distances is indicated by 
the following figures: From Winnipeg to 
Liverpool by Montreal is 


The Allotment Plan 


Continued from page 5 


March, 1919 went into effect and was 
administered as a minimum price only, the 
wheat exchanges opened up and the 
speculators soon had the price of wheat 
above $3 per bushel. The price played 
around $3 per bushel until May, 1920. 


Wheat Prices and Bread Prices 


HERE were several nice things about 

this government regulation of wheat. 
First, it did not cost the government any- 
thing except a little administrative cost. 
Second, in spite of the fact that farmers 
received 75 cents a bushel more for the 
1919 crop of wheat than they did for the 
crops in '17 and 18, the price of bread 
remained the same, hence it did not cost 
the consumer anything. Third, it was the 
only year in 20 that wheat farmers actually 
received cost of production for their 
wheat, hence they were prosperous. 

The government in regulating the price 
of wheat these three crop years did it 
through licensing the mills and elevators. 
The government did not deal with the 
farmers; they dealt only with these licensed 
buyers. These buyers were told what they 
must pay for the various grades of wheat, 
based on certain deductable charges be- 
tween the point of origin and Chicago. 

High prices for wheat do not, in gen- 
eral, affect the price of bread. Bakers 
testified before a Senate committee last 
year that if you gave them the flour they 


could not reduce the price of a loaf of bread 
more than one cent. They testified that 
wheat could have been $2 a bushel for the 
ten years preceding, and bread would have 
remained exactly the same price. Farmers 
for their 1931 crop of wheat received an 
average price of 30 cents per bushel, or 
15 cent a pound. When you buy a pound 
loaf of bread please remember that the 
farmer got 14 cent of the amount you paid 
for it. The average price of a pound loaf 
of bread in the United States is 8 cents. 
The farmer gets 14 cent. The elevator, 
the mill, the baker and the distributor get 
715 cents of the 8 cents paid. 

In France, with the farmers receiving a 
fraction over 3 cents per pound for their 
wheat, we found a pound loaf of bread 
selling for 4 cents. The farmer in France 
gets 3 cents while all the others get 1 cent 
of the consumer’s 4 cents. 


Many Services Regulated 


HE government has set many prec- 

edents in regulating the marketing of 
products. A splendid example is transpor- 
tation. The government does not buy nor 
sell transportation, but it does regulate 
the marketing of transportation. It regu- 
lates the marketing of transportation on 
the basis of cost including interest on in- 
vestment. It is our contention that 
transportation is of no greater importance 
to the general welfare of this nation than 

food and clothing. 





4,117 miles; by Churchill, 
3,929 miles. From Sas- 
katoon to Liverpool by 
Montreal is 4,588 miles; 
by Churchill, 3,783 miles. 
From Edmonton to Liv- 
erpool by Montreal is 
4,938 miles; by Churchill, 


4,082 miles. Here is a EVERY four years since 1912 this magazine has taken a 
Straw Vote among farmers on the Presidential election, 

and now that Mr. Roosevelt is nominated, we start at once 
on the 1932 poll. 
We regard this as very important, because this Straw 
Vote, while taken chiefly in the country, has always shown 
correctly who would be elected. Even in the very close 
campaign of 1916 the figures showed that Mr. Wilson would 
be the victor over Mr. Hughes. 
southern states by Mr. Hoover four years ago was fore- 
casted unmistakably by this Straw Vote. 


We are already receiving hundreds of ballots, and the 
first tabulation will be printed next month. 
time, don’t delay; let us know who your preference is at the 
You need not sign your name, but be sure to 
give your state, so that the vote can be tabulated by states. 


saving of 850 miles. 

To what extent will 
this affect the United 
States farmer? That is a 
question which can not 
yet be definitely an- 
swered, but undoubtedly 
the influence of the new 
route will be felt south of 
the __ border. Indeed, 
there is a considerable 
area in the North-west- 
ern States which is closer 
to Europe by the Hudson 
Bay than by the routes 
now traveled. How large 
that area is may be sug- 
gested by the fact that 
Des Moines, Iowa, is 


present time. 


Who's the Next President? 


The Farm Journal’s Straw Vote starts at once— 
Please mail your vote on ballot below 


The capture of many 


In the mean- 


Every state govern- 
ment regulates many 
products. Most of them 
regulate the marketing 
of telephone service, the 
marketing of electricity 
and gas. I am sure 
these products are of no 
more importance than 
bread, butter, bacon and 
beans; they are of no 
more importance than 
cotton and wool. 

Without making any 
comparisons with other 
plans for improving the 
condition of agriculture, 
I think the allotment 
plan, with its minimum 
prices and licensing of 
buyers, is the one that 
goes most directly to 
the heart of the trouble. 
It bases everything on 
the essential point, which 
is cost of production. It 
tends to eliminate sur- 
pluses, because prices are 





only 360 miles further 
from Liverpool by 
Churchill than by New 
York, and Denver, Colo., 
is only 667 miles further. 
That is, by present routes 
which are far from direct 
to Hudson Bay. With the 
construction of railways 
eliminating present long 
detours the Bay route 
would be considerably 


Mark X before name of candidate you favor. 


[J Hoover, H. C. [] Roosevelt, F. D. 


Write below the name of your 
candidate if not one of the two above: 


Straw Vote for President 


Mark only one name 


State 


Do not sign your name, 
but write below your state: 


guaranteed only on the 
production necessary for 
our own support in this 
country. 

There are several other 
allotment plans, some 
based on allotted acre- 
age, others on taxation 
of the commodity to 
supply a guarantee fund. 
I have nothing to say 
about these, except that 
they are along the right 








shorter. In any case, a 
new gateway has been 
opened to the markets of 
the world. 





Uf you do not wish to mutilate this page by cutting out 


the ballot, send a postal card instead) 


lines. The plan outlined 
above is the one on which 
we stand. 
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Tractors for heavy ‘ 
work, horses for light 
loads is the combina- 


tion used by 
Fred Hawthorn 


Monona County, lowa 
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their tractors and going back to horses. At first thought 

we might conclude that the present low farm income does 
not warrant investment in power farming equipment. Perhaps 
expansion along any line might not be advisable in the case of 
a farmer on the verge of bankruptcy or about to lose his farm. 
Yet, to those who have finances to carry on, the very fact that 
profits are so low as to often be a minus quantity makes it more 
imperative than ever that costs be cut to the bone. 

The old adage “a dollar saved is a dollar made’”’ can be fit- 
tingly applied to farming by saying that a dollar saved in pro- 
duction costs is equal to a dollar added to the selling price. 
And so, just as in good times, the whole problem resolves itself 
into a matter of costs. 


A Comparison of Horse and Tractor Costs 


UPPOSE we turn the spotlight on the horse and tractor and 

see how they compare as a source of cheap power. We 
will not go into crop production costs, involving land prices, 
rents, and a maze of overhead charges not affected by the type 
of power used. We will make the problem much more simple. 
The farmer has certain 


[[Teneir is a lot of talk these days about farmers abandoning 
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Tractor and team make 
a good combination on 
the Watt's farm, Keokuk 
county, lowa (above). 

Left, Fred Hawthorn 
cultivating corn, three 
rows at a time with 
general purpose trector 


acre farm since 1919. What do they show? 

From all these data, which check quite 
closely, I have worked out cost tables 
which, up to last year, show that the jobs 
of plowing, harrowing, disking, planting, 
listing, cultivating and harvesting could be done with the tractor 
at an average of 45 per cent, or a little less than half of horse costs. 

So much for costs during normal times; but what is the picture 
right now? This is the question that interests present-day farm- 
ers. All right. We will squeeze the water out of these cost 
figures and see what happens. In order to do this we only need 
to change prices, for the amounts of feed, gas, or work do not 
vary with the times. In the accompanying table you will find 
costs boiled down and deflated to match present prices of horses, 
tractors, corn, oats, hay, gas and farm labor. 


Bare Cost Figures Don’t Tell Story 


OU will see that horse labor has been reduced to almost 

half the old generally accepted figure of 12 !4 cents an hour and 
that four- and five-horse teams, the largest in common use, are 
figured on all jobs except planting, which is a two-horse opera- 
tion. Most horse cultivating is still done with the team and 
single-row cultivator, but we give the horse the benefit of the 
more modern two-row outfit. Acreages covered per day are 
based on my 13-year record or on generally accepted standards 
of a day’s work. 

For planting corn, the horses win out, you will see. And there 
isn’t much difference in harvesting with binder. Averaging 
results we find that tractor costs are 78 per cent of horse costs, 
even at these ruinous feed prices. Of course this would only 
hold true where there are enough days of tractor work per year 
to keep overhead down to a reasonable figure. 

We should realize, however, that there are many other factors 
besides cost to consider 
in the choice of farm 





jobs to do and must 














either use horse or tractor " power. Among these are 
power. Which will per- Horse and Tractor Costs, Based on Present Low Prices quality of work, dependa- 
form these tasks at the Pa - a: bility, overload capacity, 
lesser power, machinery Operation, power, 2 K z 3 2s adaptability to the job, 
and labor cost? and size of implement used gs os & 2 a2 £S timeliness in getting work 
: ae 4 Sea 3 : 
During the years of S& £2 58 S38 £8 w.2w8? done, etc. Space will not 
2 27 i i oie oe mes ermit a discussion of 
1925 to 1927 inclusive, Plowing. Tractor, 2 14-inch plows 9.14 $664 $152 $219 $1.035 74° thi in thi 
the Iowa Experiment Plowing. 5 horses, 2 14-inch plows. . 50 86.750 246 400—S—s«.396 — ings in this ar- 
Station kept accurate ticle. 

Harrowing. Tractor, 36-ft. harrow 111.0 055 .008 018 O81 52 ' . 
figures of horse — oe Harrowing. 4 horses, 18-ft. harrow.... 35.0 086 013 057 .156 f ae the Ler oy tue 
28 s. Likewise Prof. ore farmers, who have 
J ie rid: head of Disking. Tractor, 14-ft. disk... . 49.0 .124 .031 041 .196 54 enough maaner4 to rofit- 
th . ae aie ead 0 Disking. 4 horses, 9-ft. disk... . 16.0 188 047 .125 .360 ~c g : Boe t 
the agricultural engineer- a employ a tractor, is 
i rs t t - Planting corn. Tractor, 3 rows........ 26.0 -235 .107 077 419 109 oan Shonld we rman 
~ epar poe “ to Planting corn. 2 horses, 2 rows........ 14.0 107.133.1483 383 premapi na Bec st 
extensive stu re) e e trac 
dail tin y costs of Listing in corn. Tractor, 3 rows....... 22.2 .275 -167 .090 542 79 with horses at a greater 

i ch operating P Oss 0 Listing in corn. 4 horses, 2 rows... 10.0 300 «186 200 686 cast with tis Eaadies 
a e common farm im- 
plements. I have over a Tieton ian” 2 331088 tod -_— ” such action would reduce 
hundred reports of in- aM gala aamaa items “ ; ; re 50% the grain and labor sur- 

ividus . | Harvesting, Tractor, 10-ft. binder 222 275 369 1890 834 96 , incrensin 
kg ae on eet Harvesting. 4 horses, 8-ft. binder. 120 (250 (453 167 870 ot ap ue : & 

costs and have kep : 
> Note—Horse labor figured at 7'4 cents per hour; all-purpose tractor at 61 cents per it i ical rt 

records on both horse and hour; man labor at 20 cents per hour. (All costs given are per acre.) If it is log al fo he 
trattor work on my 320- [Continued on page 21] 
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Driving to Gibraltar 


HEN it comes to going 
places and seeing things, 
the mythical magic car- 


pet doesn’t begin to compare 
with the family car. At the end 
of the concrete ribbon that 
passes the farm gate are won- 
ders so impossible of descrip- 
tion, and yet so real, that they make a trip on the flying carpet 
seem like a hard day’s work. 

Mighty El Capitan, twice as vast as Gibraltar, rising sheer 
three-quarters of a mile from the floor of Yosemite; the innumer- 
able gorgeous colorings and rock fantasies of Utah; the weird 
Bad Lands of the Dakotas; snow-capped Mount Hood; the 
lakes of Minnesota and Michigan—these are fair samples of the 
wonderland brought to your gate by an abundance of good 
roads and your car. Tourist homes, overnight cabins and public 
camping places along the highway, plus eating places and the 
ever-present gas stations, make the drive to the most distant 
vacation land no more difficult than a visit to relatives 50 miles 
away. 

Topping the list of vacation wonderlands are the national 
parks. To these we might add the national monuments and 
national forests, not necessarily because they excel in every 
case the vacation opportunities of some of the state reservations, 
but because they are in the national class (if that means any- 
thing). There are comparatively few farm families farther 
away than a day’s drive from a national park (or a proposed 
national park), national monument or national forest area. 


Camping in the National Parks 


i... I am frequently asked is: ‘‘Can I drive my own 
car in the national parks?”’ Certainly. There are certain 
“rules of the road” you must observe, however. In Yellowstone, 
for example, the speed limit is 15 miles an hour on grades, curves 
and in restricted areas; 30 miles on straight open stretches. A 
























Good roads bring the most distant 
vacation spot to the farm gate 


By Grif McKay 


permit (costs $1) must be se- 
cured at the ranger station 
when you enter the park. You 
must carry an extra tire. 

There are free auto camp 
grounds inside the park, also 
cabins you can rent. Gas and 
oil can be bought within the 
park. While the tourist season closes in Yellowstone Septem- 
ber 15, motorists equipped to camp out along roads or trails are 
admitted as late as October 15. Regulations differ at the differ- 
ent parks; some are open all year. 

If you can get away for only a day’s trip, there are the state 
parks, some of which rival the nationals. In most states there 
are state parks so located that every farm family can visit one 
and get home the same day. Some of the most popular are: 
Watkins Glen in New York, Backbone in Iowa, Arbor Lodge in 
Nebraska, the Dells in Wisconsin, Dunes in Indiana, etc. 

After returning from one of these home-state Gibraltars, a 
native of Iowa told me: ‘I got as much pleasure, while it lasted, 
from a two-day trip to Backbone State Park as I did from a 
much longer trip to Yellowstone. For what it cost me to drive 
to Yellowstone last year I can visit Backbone a half dozen times. 
Instead of doing that, however, I’m going to visit four or five of 
our other state parks.”’ 


Travel Light, Carry Spare Tire 


WORD about car performance is not out of place, for this 

modern magic carpet must be able to fly if it is going to 
take you to the Gibraltar you select and home again. Nothing 
can wreck an otherwise perfect vacation like car trouble can. 
Such trouble need not be yours if you will observe a few 
precautions: 

Check up on the tires. If the trip is to be a long one, get 
good new tires. You can, of course, pick up new tires as needed 
along the road, but you might be some little distance from the 
station carrying the brand you want. It won’t hurt 
anything to carry two spare tires. 

Take along extra light bulbs, emergency quart of 
oil, can of grease, tow rope, chains, and of course your 
tools and tire repair kit. If you take all these, 
chances are you won’t need ’em; if you don’t, you 
will. And take your camera, so you can bring some 
of the vacation home with you. 

Suggestions on where to go can be had from many 
sources. You can get booklets and highway maps 
from the gas stations, from automobile clubs, from 
summer resort places, park commissions, etc. [If 
you want a low-cost vacation, and don’t know where 
to go, send the Vacation Editor a stamp for highway 
map showing location of all the national parks and 
national monuments, also regulations on driving, 
camping, fishing, etc., in the parks, or help in loca- 
ting state parks near you.— Editor]. 


Who does not feel the lure of a good car and a fine 
road unfolding ahead of you? 
3 


z 

“Bring on your Gibraltar” says mighty El Capitan, a familiar 

friend of the hundreds of thousands who have visited Yosemite 
National Park. rees grow tall in Yosemite, too 
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SIX “PLIES’’ 2? 


You can count six layers of 
cord here, but the first two 


(or in any so-called “six ply”’ 
tire built this way) do not 
run from bead to bead. Some 
tire-makers count these as 
** plies,’’ but they are really 
*“breaker strips,’’ so we call 


(0) \ 


Sr 





the tread in this tire, 





them that. 


IGHT now is the greatest time to buy tires in the history 
of the rubber business. 
Proof? Take a look at the prices below. 
These prices buy Goodyear Tires — the world’s first-choice 
tires — the best tires that ever came from the world’s largest 
rubber factories. 
If you’ve been watching tire prices—you don’t need to be 
told that you’re looking at tremendous bargains. 
If you haven’t priced tires lately, take our 
word for it, no real tires have ever been offered 
at lower prices than you are reading now. 

You bet this is a great opportunity. You can 
get the biggest value, the largest measure of 
safety, comfort, sturdy life and long mileage ever 
put in a tire if you ask this hardpan question: 

“Why pay good money for any second-choice 
tire when FIRST-CHOICE costs no moreP”’ 


| ‘ now buy world’s best tires 
































PASSENGER CAR TIRES 
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Eggs orwouns 


-WHICH ! 





POULTRY raisers, in their eagerness to 
get rid of worms, frequently dose birds 
with irritating and harmful substances. 
They may get the worms. They may 
also get the birds. With such mis- 
treatment, internal organs cannot func- 
tion properly. Reduced egg laying is 
bound to result. 

The better way is to use Dr. Hess 
Poultry Ver-mi-trol—a flock treat- 
ment. Twenty mild doses, instead of 
one drastic one, are given in the feed. 
Vermifuges and vermicides are kept in 
the intestines for days, constantly com- 
bating worms, yet not harming the 
bird. Instead of irritating, Ver-mi-trol 
soothes internal organs—and it helps 
throw off the toxic effect of the worms. 
Increased production is positive evi- 
dence of worm control. 

Example —420 worm-infested birds 
were treated with Ver-mi-trol. For 10 
days preceding the treatment they laid 
only 453 eggs. The first 10 days of the 
treatment they laid 892 eggs. The first 
10 days after treatment, 1521 eggs. 

After all, you are in the egg business. 
Dr. Hess Poultry Ver-mi-trol is your 
answer to the worm problem. See your 
Dr. Hess dealer or write Dr. Hess & 
Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 





DR. HESS POULTRY 


VER-MI-TROL 








For Turkeys 
and 






WORM _ CAPSULES 


One C-A Capsule 
Kills Both Large 
Roundworms and Tapeworms 
Parke-Davis C-A Capsules at your Dealer 


end forILLUSTRATED 
WOR BULLETIN No. 661 
Proctical —Scleatisc —Helptul 
Address Desk C1H 


Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 




















Booklet Free. Highest Refer- 


PATENTS ree Scnonitt"bemoe 


mess assured. Send drawing or model. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 724 Sth St., Washington, D. C. 








Cafeteria System for Layers 


¥ 


Also something about the use of reconditioned 
hens for producing winter eggs 


By D. C. Kennard, Poultry Editor 


grains for their rations? If so, what 


Ce we trust layers to choose the 
On 


will be the effect on egg yield? 
body weight? 

Those are some of the questions we had 
in mind when we started a free choice 
feeding test with 400 layers (White Leg- 
horn and White Rock-Leghorn crosses) at 
the Ohio Experiment Station last fall. 

These 400 birds were divided into groups 
of 40 and 50 each. In some groups, the 
birds had free choice of whole corn, whole 
oats and whole wheat and mash concen- 
trate. In other groups, the birds had the 
grains ground and mixed with the mash— 
an all-mash ration, if you please. 

The pullets getting their grains and mash 
mixed together laid more eggs than similar 
pullets on free choice ration. This may or 
may not be so significant as the matter of 
maintenance of body weight. Of still 
greater significance is the amount of differ- 
ent grains and mash concentrate eaten by 
the different groups. 

The birds getting their feeds from 
separate compartments ate 5.9 times as 
much grain as mash concentrate. Those 
eating all-mash consumed only 3.73 times 
as much grain as mash concentrate. Those 
are average figures for the flock. 

A distinction needs to be made between 
flock average and individual feed consump- 
tion, which may be a different matter. A 
bird not laying, or a poor layer, would be 
expected to eat less mash concentrate 
than a heavy layer. The heavy layer, if 
given free choice, can eat more of the mash 
concentrate than is included in the all- 


| mash ration. 


Permitting the layer to eat according to 
her needs operates for economy. Grain, 
which is less expensive than the mash con- 
centrate, will serve largely for birds out of 
production, whereas those in production 
will crave and eat more of the mash con- 
centrate needed for making eggs. 

For example, if layers are denied shells 
or limestone grit for a few days, they will 
pile over each other to get their share when 
a fresh supply is provided. Why? Not 
necessarily because they find shells or grit 
so palatable, but because of needing the 
lime to make egg shells. It seems that the 
same principle applies to mash concen- 
trate and that the birds can be trusted to 
eat mash or grains according to their own 
individual needs. Maybe we ought to 
qualify this for the heavy breeds, though; 
they might only eat grain, grow fat and 
lay no eggs. 


Takes Less Time for Feeding 

HE free choice method of feeding grains 

and mash concentrate is suggested pri- 
marily for owners of farm flocks who pro- 
duce their own grains and who want to 
balance their poultry rations as cheaply 
as possible. Furthermore, this method in- 
volves the least amount of time and labor 
for feeding when farmers are busily en- 
gaged with other farm work. 

The protein supplements being marketed 
by a number of feed manufacturers should 
serve effectively as mash concentrate for 
the free choice grain and mash concentrate 
method. The only departure from the 
customary use of the protein supplements 
would be free-choice feeding instead of 
mixing the grains and concentrate. In- 
cidentally, you can use barley as well as 
wheat, corn, oats. 

The grains and mash concentrate are 
put in separate compartments of the 
feeder. [Directions for making feeder can 
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be had for a stamp.—Editor.] Oyster shells 
are placed in a separate compartment, too. 
When cod-liver oil is used, you can add 
2 or 3 per cent to the mash concentrate. 


Forced Molt, Winter Eggs 


HE use of hens for winter eggs, follow- 

ing a forced molt in fall, is a practise 
that is being followed successfully by some 
poultrymen. The hens are molted and 
properly reconditioned during August and 
September, then all-night light is used dur- 
ing the winter months to induce the hens 
to consume the extra feed required for 
winter production. 

There are two principal sources of hens 
available from July to September—those 
being displaced by the new crop of pullets, 
and the hens that are early molters. In 
either case the hens should be carefully 
selected so as to reject all that show any 
indications of disease or parasites. 

The procedure followed is as follows: 
Move the hens to different quarters where 
they have access to a good range. Shelled 
corn is kept before the birds at all times in 
open mash feeders. Mash is restricted to 
one-half or two-thirds of what the hens 
would consume if they had free access to 
it. This is to induce the hens to eat more 
corn so as to hasten the molt, discourage 
egg production and enable them to build 
up their body weight. After about eight 
weeks of this procedure the hens are ready 
for their permanent winter quarters where 
they are confined, given the regular laying 
ration and all-night light. 


All-Night Light 


HE installation of all-night light by 

means of electricity is the more simple 
and usually less expensive than for morn- 
ing or evening light, since no extra switches 
or automatic time devices are required. 
The amount of current may or may not be 
more, as a brighter light is generally em- 
ployed for morning or evening light. 

The fact that all-night light requires 
only a dim light which can be turned on or 
off whenever it best suits the convenience 
of the caretaker, will often prove a decided 
advantage. Furthermore, all-night light 
permits the use of gas or lanterns to the 
best advantage. 

An ordinary lantern will usually provide 
all-night light for 100 hens. In case of 
electricity, a 25-watt bulb will serve for 
200 layers, or two 16-watt bulbs properly 
located can be used. A. 16-watt bulb, or 
two 10-watt bulbs may be used for 100 
hens in a pen 20 x 20 feet. 

The lights may or may not be shaded. 
If shaded, a flat or open type of shade 
should be used so as to permit the light to 
reach practically all the floor space and 
the roosts, so the birds can go to and from 
the roosts without difficulty. The lights 
are usually placed in the central portion 
of the pen and six or seven feet above 
floor. The feeding and drinking equip- 
ment can then be located where the best 
light effect is secured. When lanterns are 
used they must be protected against too 
much wind and special precautions should 
be taken against fire hazards. 

Warm water day and night is essential 
in connection with all-night light. This 
may be provided without difficulty by 
means of a simple inexpensive water heat- 
ing device, or an insulated water pail. 
[Description and illustration of these de- 
vices will be furnished upon receipt of 
stamp.— Editor.] 
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High Farming 


at Elmwood 
‘By Tim Webb 
I EAR MR. EDITOR: 


Well, here is another political cam- 
paign on our necks, and it is.surely going 


to stay right there for three months. With | 


all our other troubles, we have to make up 
our minds who we are going to vote for 
and why. 

The way it looks to me, this prohibition 
question is going to take up three-quarters 
of people’s attention, and the other quarter 
will be given to the personal qualities of 
Mr. Hoover and Mr. Roosevelt. Nobody 
will give much attention to getting the 
country out of the worst mess in a hundred 
years. 

I can’t understand it. Admitting that 
the booze question has some importance, 
or would have in ordinary times, it is not 
1 per cent important compared with the 
big problem of how to keep the whole 
country out of the poorhouse. But people 
don’t seem to think about that, and it 
looks to me like it is because they don’t 
understand what it is all about, and hate 
to let anybody else find it out. They can 
understand a simple thing like repealing 
the 18th Amendment, so they do all their 
hollering about that. 

Maybe that is a highbrow way of looking 
at it, due to my having gone to college for 
awhile, but anyhow that is my opinion. 

The campaign for president is so tangled 
up with the prohibition fight that anything 
ean happen. But leaving prohibition out 


of it, I suppose people will vote according | 


to whether they think Mr. Hoover has 
handled the depression as well as anybody 
could have done, and had better be kept 
in, or whether they are broke and sick 
enough to figure that any change would 
be an improvement. 

Altogether, as you see, I am not looking 
forward to the campaign with any pleasure. 

Things go on much as usual at Elmwood 
Farm. I had the same trouble as every- 
body else who sells something, in getting 
my money for the stuff. This applies to 
my certified spuds particularly. I sold 


nearly all I had, but my trouble has been | 


to collect the money. Several customers 
have given me notes and promises, to be 
taken up when their crop is sold, and I had 
to be satisfied with that. If I didn’t make 
such deals I would not have sold the spuds, 
so I am no worse off. 

Gladys is doing fairly well with eggs. 
We have a sign along the road and get 
some sales that way. Eggs were as low as 
22 cents, and are selling right now around 
27 cents. That’s not bad, as long as we do 
not have to buy feed. T. Webb 
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Ethyl—"What make do you suppose 
that funny looking cow is?” 
Edyth—"Well, I don’t know much about 
cows, but she looks to me part Hershey 
and part Horlick.” 
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THE 


PITCHING 





Ethyl Gasoline is the RIGHT tool 





biome can load hay with a 


spade, but you can doa 
better and a quicker job with 
the right tool. The same thing 
is true in operating your car. 

Ethyl Gasoline makes such an im- 
provement in car performance that 
nearly every car manufacturer now 
sells high compression engines that 
require Ethyl. Older cars thank you 
even more for the new life Ethyl 
restores and for the /onger life it gives 
by preventing harmful knock, over- 
heating and power-waste. 

Ethyl! Gasoline is the right and sci- 
entific tool for the modern driving 
job! It is good, tested-quality gasoline 
plus Ethyl fluid. Inside the engine the 
Ethyl fluid controls the power of gas- 
oline—preventsit from breaking down 





for driving your car 


and exploding unevenly — 
makes it burn with a smoothly 
increasing pressure that brings 
out the best performance of 
any car. 

Many farmers find that Ethyl Gas- 
oline is the right gasoline for trucks 
and tractors also. The saving it makes 
on engine-wear-and-tear, on less fre- 
quent carbon removal, and the extra 
work it gets done, more than offset its 
slight additional cost by the gallon. 

In any gasoline engine, Ethyl Gas- 
oline makes so great a difference that 
more people now use Ethyl than any 
other brand of motor fuel. And re- 
member that today youcan buy Ethyl 
for less than you paid for regular gas- 
oline only a few years ago. Ethyl Gas- 
oline Corporation, New York City. 
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Summer Frocks for 


All Ages 
of Women 


Cool, simply made dresses suitable 
for those in the one to sixty 


year group 
By Jane Moreland 












have suitable clothes to wear—clothes 
that are cool, easily laundered and that 
are becoming to you. The three dresses on 
this page fulfil all these requirements. 
The cottons which are being shown this 
season were never more attractive and 
not in many years so inexpensive: If 
you take care to buy one of the old 
reliable brands, even the 
At YOe Fe most delicate colors will 
ieee eed 3 be found to launder 
edd 1 \ 4 perfectly. 
: The deep cape on No. 
620 makes the dress one 
that will appeal to all 
women who like comfort 
but at the same time 
prefer having their upper 
arms covered. The soft 
bow of self fabric in front 
may be left off from the 
dress if liked, or a smaller 
one of narrow picoted 
ribbon with longer ends 
might be substituted. 
_ Any of the soft dainty 
| colored cottons and silks 
_ would develop beauti- 
| fully in this design or one 
of the dark blue silks 
with a white figure would 
be an excellent choice if 
practicability were de- 
sired. It also would be 
attractive in any of the 
flowered chiffons. No. 620 
is designed for 14, 16, 18, 
20 years; 36, 38 and 40 inches. 
For 16 years 4 yards of 39-inch 
material are required. The style 
is so simple and becoming that 
even an amateur at dressmaking 
could make it successfully in any 
of the many colorful and suitable 
fabrics available this season. 


[ss days need not be dreaded if you 
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The growing girl from 8 to 14 will like 
for late summer and early school days No. 
2967. The cape in the back which covers 
the sleeves, is part of the yoke that is 
stitched down in the front. This gives a 
very trim appearance and is “something 
different.”’ Any of the cottons or thin 
linens would be appropriate materials. 
White with red polka dots and piped with a 

red bias fold would be cool looking. One of 

the dainty dimities or voiles piped with bias fold would be another good choice. No. 2967 is 
designed for 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 8 years requires 2! yards of 39-inch material. 

For little sister nothing could be more cunning than the little frock on the extreme 
right. The back is in one piece and the one-piece front has an inset at the center front that 
gathers to a brief yoke. If made of red and white dimity with dark blue bias fold or rick- 
rack used for the trimming, and a dark blue lacing at the front, the color scheme would be 
a popular one this summer. No. 2972 is cut for little maids of 1, 2, 4 and 6 years. For 4 years 
114 yards of 39-inch material with 334 yards of braid are required. 








Patterns can be secured by mail, postage prepaid, from The Farm Journal Pattern Service, Philadelphia, Pa., 
10 cents each. Be sure to- give number and size required. 1932 Fall Catalog containing 175 up-to-date 
styles by mail, 10 cents. 
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Eyes and Hands 


are apt to show age first 
By Phyllis Wray 


ECENTLY a man told us that he 
could tell a woman’s real age by look- 

ing at her eyes and hands. Now, we think 
he was over-confident in making this 
statement. Even though these features do 
keep right up with the years and some- 
times get ahead of them, we’d be willing 
to wager that he has been fooled many 
times by those clever women who know 
how to keep their eyes and hands young. 
We’re passing along a few beauty se- 
crets we learned from one of these women. 
She is a charming lady of middle age who, 
in spite of doing all her housework and 
raising a family of five healthy, restless 
youngsters, has managed to keep herself 
in fine trim by following a few simple rules. 
Her eyes look eighteen while her smooth, 





white hands would mislead you into think- | 
ing that she had spent a life of ease, far | 


from the dishpan and washtub. 


Kellogg’s guarantee 


IT PAYS to say “Kellogg’s” be- 
fore you say “corn flakes.” 
That’s the way to be sure of de- 
licious, crisp, really fresh 


flakes. For more than 25 years 


FRESHNESS 


empty package and we will 


refund your money.” 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes al- 


ways reach you as fresh as 


' We'll oe mont ~ eyes first. How we when thev left the toasting 
: abuse these useful organs! We strain > . ¢ 
owe them and then wonder why they look dull Kellogg s have been the stand- ovens. That’s because of the 
ae and why we get those nervous headaches. ard of value in corn flakes 
hat Every night before retiring wet a soft | Z special inside WAXTITE bag 
)-on cloth with very warm water and place it | 
nts. over the eyes, pressing it gently down over | These twenty-five years’ ex- which is sealed top and bot- 
this the eyelids. Keep it there for five minutes * 
and while you are resting in a relaxed petition, perience, plus modern fac- tom. It’s a patented Kellogg 
If with the head well back. This relaxes the . 
old eye muscles and nerves, relieving strain tories and expert workers, feature. 
the eae engbling — — the greatest | make the Kellogg’s you get to- 
ie yenefit from sleep. the eyes are un- | . 4 ) . 
will usually tired and taut, stretch the eye | d he fi flak h Taste Kellogg ee Compare 
ider resting period to ten minutes. Have a | ay the finest corn flakes that she flavor. crispness and fresh- 
small basin of warm water nearby and | heave ever bean mredneed . P 
No. dip the cloth when it cools. P 4 mess ... even the tempting 
one In the morning bathe the eyes with | 
all clear, cold water. Pat it briskly over the Each package is sold with aroma. When substitutes are 
fort eyelids. This stirs the circulation, bring- Ris 
ime ing fresh blood to nourish the optic muscles | the personal guarantee of offered remember it is seldom 
and nerves, thus putting up a splendid | N R ‘ee F . 
pare guard against strain. W. K. Kellogg: “If you do not in the spirit of service. Insist 
ront Dust is Hard on Eyes think Kellogg’s Corn Flakes on the red-and-green package. 
the IEV r ’ 1 , 
in papeity wine Page> Sarg mye the finest and freshest flakes Made by Kellogg in Battle 
oted after riding over dusty roads, bathe the . ’ 
ends eyes with a prepared solution, using an you ever tasted, return the Creek. 
ited. eye cup or dropper. If you prefer, you can 
int make your own solution by mixing a | 
wv heaping teaspoon of boric acid in a pint of 
silks hot water. When this cools bottle it and 
auti- keep it handy. Remember, it is impor- | 
one tant to keep our eyes clean. 
silks Now for the hands. Cocoa butter is the 
ould little secret here. It is nourishing and | 
ce if soothing. Massaged into the hands every 
de- night it keeps away that wrinkled, scrawny 
a be look that is so disheartening. During the 
the day, a bottle of hand lotion should be 
= within reach. Keep it on the kitchen shelf 
620 and use it every time your hands have 
, 18, been immersed in hot, soapy water. Just 
ches. a few minutes’ massaging with a small 
-inch amount of the lotion, in conjunction with 
style the nightly application of cocoa butter 
that and you will be well repaid by hands that 
king steadfastly refuse to have that careworn, 
housework look. 
any Now a last word about the nails. Hands 
table can not be beautiful unless the nails are 
cared for and you can do it at home quite 
inexpensively and with little trouble. Sets 


can be purchased containing everything | 





needed for the perfect home manicure and | 


the directions are easy to follow. A neat 
filing and shaping of the nails, cleaning 
around the cuticle, a thorough scrubbing 
with ge brush, and the finishing touch 

a bit 


of polish—gives us a_ perfect 





Kellogg’s encourage the consumption of farm products, For instance, it takes 


manicure. 

—— a year’s bumper crop from 700 acres of corn to supply one day’s demand for 

Have you a special beauty problem? Would you . : : : 
ke tes aucune of Gio eaacieaen al Uns aes Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. Then think of the milk and cream used each day with 
metics mentioned? Write to Phyllis Wray of The Kellogg’s — about 2% million quarts. And tons of orchard fruits. Thousands 
Farm Journal. Send stamped, self-addressed en- 


of people also use honey to sweeten their bowls of Kellogg’s. 
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velope, please 





Dollars Grow in Her Garden 


wind stress from the more frail delphinium, 
and relieve me of the labor of staking. 
After the foxgloves, I have planted in 
the order named, in rows—cattail gay 
feathers, lilies, iris, veronica, Anthony 
Waterer Spirea, scabiosa, shasta daisy, 
lupines, canterbury bells, heliopsis, long- 
spurred columbine, bergamot, achillea, 
penstemon, gaillardia, blue salvia, peony 
and coreopsis. There are several things 
that come from seed from year to year, 
that I keep undisturbed for the most part, 
such as bachelor buttons, calliopsis, holly- 
hock and cosmos. Also snapdragons, 
which however come back on the old 
root. Following these is a row of hybrid 
tea and polyanthus roses, and then a row 
of climbers that will make pretty cut 
flowers, such as Dr. Van Fleet, Mary 
Wallace, Silver Moon and Gardenia; al- 
though I also have much demand in June, 
for weddings, for sprays of Dorothy Per- 
kins and American Pillar. For weddings, 
too, I grow the beautiful mock-orange 
shrub, Philadelphus Virginal, a late im- 
provement, and also the older common 


type. 

All of the plants I have mentioned so 
far are more or less permanent. At least 
they have permanent positions in rows; 
although I may separate and transplant in 
off seasons, I keep them in the rows de- 
signed for them, and sell any surplus 
plants. This perennial portion is well 
mulched and simultaneously manured over 
winter, by the simple expedient of cleaning 
out the chicken coop of its litter and car- 
rying it in bushel baskets to the rows, 
where it is laid along the sides of the plants, 
not too close. Several neighbor boys 
yearn to do this for me, and I pay them 
one dollar a piece. 


Flowers are Replanted or Replaced 


VERY year I replant seeds of most of 

these varieties in June in cold frames 
and in the fall renew the rows where a few 
have winter killed. Or in the case of bi- 
ennials such as canterbury bells or fox- 
gloves, I completely replace for the next 
year. 

The annual garden, however, is shifted 
about from one place to another. I hire a 
man with a team and plow, choosing my 
weather carefully so that the harrow will 
do the most effective work and leave the 
ground well pulverized. Then the an- 
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Holds your - 


FALSE TEETH 


. Tight—all day 


Sprinkle your plates with FASTEETH, the new 
pure powder and see how much better it 
holds them. No gummy taste or feeling. 
FASTEETH holds plates so tight and snug 
all day long, you forget you wear false teeth. 
No slipping, rocking or dropping. Keeps breath 
sweet and gums from getting sore. Why worry 
with loose plates or fuss with preparations that 
liquefy quick] 
little FASTEETH sprinkled on your plates every 
morning gives all day comfort and security. Be 


and have to be used often. A | 


sure you get genuine FASTEETH. For sale by all | 


good druggists. Send 10c for liberal trial size. 
FASTEETH INCORPORATED, Dept. B, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
CE 
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Why Tolerate Pimples 
and Blackheads when 


CUTICURA 


Quickly Relieves Them 


Price 25c. each. Semple free. 
Address : “Cuticura,” Dept. 14B, Malden, Mass. 
SSSESSSSSESEESSESESeeSees 











Continued from page 7 


nuals are planted in rows, and frequently 
a paper mulch is used. All long-stemmed 
flowers are selected, and the latest improve- 
ments in these, trying always for size of 
flower and length of stem. People do not 
like short-stemmed flowers, as a general 
rule, and will not pay as much for them. 


Glads Planted in Rotation 


HE annual bulb and root garden is 

treated same way, completely plowed 
up each year, and furrows left in rows for 
the bulbs so that I have only to pull part 
of the soil back over them with the hoe 
after planting, leaving the balance of the 
soil for later hoeings as they grow. The 
glads are planted in rotation beginning 
early in May and ending the second week 
in July for September blooming. For 
bouquets, I prefer the small pompom 


dahlias to the topheavy exhibition varie- 
ties. Here, too, are the sweet William, 
off by themselves where the horse can dig 
them up after blooming so they can be 
replaced with new seedlings. The sweet 
William is one of the few June flowers, 
and is very luxuriant and valuable. I 
treat it as an annual. 


Pleasant, Profitable Work 


COULD make money in no other way at 

home so pleasantly as with flowers. One 
is always learning something new about 
them, and making new friends who have 
a similar interest in the garden. I expect 
to grow fat and rosy and healthy like my 
Aunt, with her dishpan full of aster nose- 
gays. And I expect my children to grow 
up into botanists, florists and horticul- 
turists, with the fine start they now have. 














about 5 inches square. 


a stamped, addressed envelope. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Bedspread iv Block Design of Irish 
Crochet and Popcorn Stitch 


This beautiful spread is made in blocks that are of a convenient size— 
One ball of cotton makes a block. The finished 
spread is 18 x 20 blocks and will measure approximately 214 x 234 yards. 
Directions for making the spread will be sent on request accompanied by 
Address: 





C. B., The Farm Journal, 
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Frozen Fruits 


for summer salads 
and desserts 
By Eleanor Harris 


HAT could be nicer or easier pre- 
W pared than a frozen fruit salad or 
dessert in hot weather? If you 
have an electric refrigerator, the fruit may 
be frozen in the trays. If not, it may be 
frozen in the can which is immersed in a 
bucket of ice and salt. Oftentimes during 
the summer there is a temporary shortage 
of local fruit or it may be you want a 
change anyway. For either reason try 
freezing a tin can of fruit—either home 
or commercially canned 
Peaches, pears, apricots, pineapple and 
mixed fruits, lend themselves equally well 
to the freezing-in-the-can process, and may 
be cut and served with ease if certain rules 
are followed. It is always best to use a 
fancy quality of fruit either to be frozen in 
the can or in the refrigerator tray, as the 
fruit with the richest sirup makes the 
smoothest product. 


Preparation is Simple 


HEN freezing in the can, use a four to 
one ice and salt mixture, and remove 

can labels before freezing. Any stout pail 
will do. Pack your cans in the ice and salt 
mixture, cover with heavy cloth or paper 
and let stand four hours. No attention 
need be paid to it until time to serve. 

When the time comes for the serving of 
the frozen fruit, remove cans from the ice 
bucket, rinse with water (if hot water is 
used, rinse very quickly) and open with a 
can opener which cuts the top neatly from 
the can, allowing the cylinder of fruit to 
slide out easily. If the fruit stands a few 
moments before serving, either the whole 
cylinder of fruit or the slices, it will be of 
a softer texture, more like ice cream when 
it is served. The fruit cylinder will slice 
easily if a sharp knife is used. It is well to 
remember that when serving this for a 
dessert with whipped cream, very sweet 
cream should be used, as the freezing ex- 
tracts some of the sweetness from the sirup 
of the fruit, and it needs the accompani- 
ment of a very sweet cream. 

Generally, either for salads or desserts, 
a number two can will serve eight, and an 
eight-ounce can, four. 








Unless those large pieces are pounded into 
small ones the mixture won't freeze 
| 


Here are some salads and desserts which 
are easily and quickly made: 

Frozen sliced pineapple. These slices | 
get hard and very cold. Let stand in ice 
box long enough to soften up the slices 
but not long enough to melt the frozen | 
sirup. For dessert garnish slices with 
plenty of well-sweetened whipped cream. 
Top with a cherry. For salad, lay slice 
in lettuce leaves and top with cream 
mayonnaise. 

Frozen crushed pineapple. For dessert 
slice and garnish each slice heavily with 
well-sweetened whipped cream or break 
or cut up into small pieces. Add a few | 
chopped dates and marshmallows and mix 
with plenty of sweetened whipped cream. 
Pile in tall glasses. An excellent party | 
dessert. 

For salad, slice, lay on lettuce leaves 
and top with cream mayonnaise. Garnish 
with cream cheese balls rolled in chopped 
salted nuts. 

For drinks, slice, cut in quarters and 
put one in each glass of fruit beverage or 
punch. This is especially good and chills 
the drink nicely. 


Frozen Apricots 


O prepare for dessert, slice, tip with 

sweetened whipped cream and sprin- 
kle with chopped nuts. 

For salad, slice, then cube the frozen 
fruit. Place quarters or eighths (depend- 
ing on size of melon) of ripe cantaloupe | 
on plates and pile the frozen fruit cubes | 
along the melon. Garnish at the side with | 

tiny hearts of lettuce, | 
filled with cream may-| 


onnaise. 

Frozen Pear Salad. 
Freeze, slice and cut 
slices into quarters. Place 
three «quarters with small 
ends pointing out in cen- 
ter of lettuce leaf. Fill 
center with whipped 
cream dressing topped 
with chopped nuts. 

Freezing fruits in your 
electric, gas or oil re-| 
frigerator trays is also a/| 
very nice way to serve) 
your frozen fruit either as | 
above suggested salads | 
or as desserts. Adding a 
tablespoon of corn sirup 
to the contents of a 
two and a half can of 
fruit would make the 
fruit sirup freeze in more 
even texture. 











Frozen desserts and salads 
make ideal summer re-| 


freshments 
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Kalamazoo Catalog 












Send the coupon now for 
this NEW FREE Catalog 
..- Come straight to the 
Kalamazoo Factory... 
Eliminate “‘in- between” 
Save % to’... 


years, endorsed by 800,000 
30 Days’ Free 
Trial 


Choose your stove or 
furnace from 200 
styles and sizes. Easy //P% 
Terms— Only $5.00 [Kea 
Down anda Year to 
Pay. 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL ‘ 
IN YOUR HOME; 360 Days’ Ap- . : 
proval Test. $100, 000 Bank Bond Guarantee 
of satisfaction or your money back. 24 Hour Ship- 
ments. Safe Delivery Guaranteed. 


= Lowest prices everon K oo Porce- 
—_ -= lain Ename) Cabinet Heaters — same 
famous high quality. New-wood burn- 
ing heaters to reduce your fuel bill. 
Beautiful “yo Enamel Ranges 
(approved by Good Housekeeping 
Institute) in sparkling colors. 
0} 










9° 

*39 5 up Your choice of various jj 
color combinations to match every {\__. 
color scheme, Combination Gas, Coal 
and Wood Ranges, Coal and Wood 
Ranges, Gas Stoves, Oil Stoves, Heat- \ 
ing Stoves—also Washing Machines, 
Electric Ironers, Vacuum Cleaners. 





Mail the coupon for new, low furnace 
prices. Without obligation send us 
sketch of your floor plan—we 
furnish free plans, showing how easy it 
is to install your own furnace (pipe or 
pipeless) and save another $25 to $100. 
Furnaces “A Kalamazco 
y sablinad Direct te You” ¢ 
Don’t miss this 
S NEW, FREE cata- $1745 up 
log, if you are look- 
ing for extra values this year. All 
stoves and ranges shipped within 
24 hours from the factory, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, or fac ware- 
houses, Utica, New York, and 
Akron, Ohio. 
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10 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Without “SKIP-FLEA’ SOAP 
and POWDER 


LEAS carry worm eggs that may infest your dog 

with worms. You can positively free your dog of 
fleas with either “Serceant'’s Sxip-Fiea Soar” or 
“Sxip-Fiea Powpver.” 
“Serceant’s Sxip-Frea Soar” not only kills fleas, 
but also keeps your dog’s skin and coat in fine con- 
dition. After bathing him, dust his coat with “Sx:p- 
Frea Powper.” Fleas will stay away. These prod- 
ucts also kill ticks and lice. 


A Famous "Dog Book” Free 


Learn how to care for your dog . . . How to diag- 
nose and treat his ailments . . . How to feed and 
bathe him properly. Write today for your free 
copy of “Serceant’s Doc Boox.” Contains a 
“Symptom Chart” that diagnoses dog diseases at 
a glance. 48 pages, fully illustrated. Information 
that every dog owner needs. Write for your copy. 
It may save your dog’s life. It’s free. 

Our veterinarian will gladly advise you personally 
about your dog’s health. Write him fully. There 
is no charge. 





Feep Your Doc on “Serceant’s Doc Foon,” 
the complete ration containing the Fresn Beer 
your dog must have for health. 











POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1963 W. Broad eB Richmond, Va. 
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Doc MEDICINES 


A MEDICINE FOR EVERY DOG AILMENT 











REDUCE 
BOG SPAVINS 
While Horse Works 


Old reliable Absorbine— 
etd blisters or causes 

ay. ups—yet is so effec- 
tive it quickly i s reduce bog spavins, 
wind puffs, swellings—relieves strains, 
sprains—and horse works right through 
treatments. Heali antiseptic aid for 
oO cuts, sores, boils, galls. Economical. 
Little goes &. J e bottle, $2.50. All 
druggists’. omne. | we 353 Ly- 
man 8t., Springfield: M 


use ABSORBINE 






































Will keep your gun like new 


USE HOPPE’S No. 9 when cleaning 
your gun barrel. It removes the leadin 
wder —— metal fouling and RE: 
ENTS RU: Get a 2-ounce bottle from 
your dealer = round 10c for a liberal sample. 
Gun Cleaning Guide Free. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2322 WN. Sth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 























These Hot Days—Mary—‘Don’t you 
think Gladys shows distinction in her 
clothes?” 

GEORGE 
use the word ‘distinction.’ 
mean ‘distinctly’?” 


“Well, I’m not sure I would 
Don’t you 


Not Much Expected—-FOoND MAmMA—‘‘I 
must tell you that my daughter can bring 
a husband only her beauty and her in- 
tellect.”’ 

BoLp SuitorR—“Oh well, I don’t mind. 
Many young couples have started in a 
very small way.” 


Charitable Darkness—FATHER—-‘‘Young 
man, I demand an explanation. What 
was the idea in kissing my daughter in the 
dark hallway last night?” 

YOUNG MAN—‘‘Now that I have seen 
her by daylight, sir, I wonder myself.” 


Kind Mistress—‘‘Mary Ann, give the gold- 
fish a few more ants’ eggs and fish-food 
this morning. It’s my birthday, and I 
want to see nothing but happy faces 
around me.’ 

















Dicky Bird: “Well, you may be a king- 
fisher, but when it comes to singing 
you're just a two-spot” 


These Low Backs—WIFIE—‘‘Do you 

| think I look all right in this new gown, 
dear?”’ 

HuUBBIE—“‘ Darling, you look wonderful, 

| but couldn’t you manage to get into it a 
little further?” 


No, That’s So—APPLICANT—“I don’t 
know how to fill out the answer to this 
question.” 

‘“‘What is it?” 

“It says ‘who was your mother before 
she was married?’ But I didn’t have any 
mother before she was married.” 


A pretty young maiden of Me. 
Loved a fellow exceedingly ple. 
And this bold, homely Mr. 

Untiringly kr. 
Age. and age. and age. [P.C. 


The Man for the Job— PAstor—‘“‘Rastus, 
how come you don’t go to church any 
more?” 

Rastus—“Well, suh, it’s like dis: Ah 
likes to take an active paht, an’ I used to 
pass de collection basket. But dey done 
give de job to Brothah Green, what just 
got out of de ahmy.” 

PastoR—“‘They wanted to honor him 
for his brave service, I suppose?” 

Rastus—“‘No suh, Ah reckons he got 
dat job on account of his havin’ lost one 
| of his han’s in de wah.” 
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If the jeweler had leon more specific, 
Jones would not have suffered such 
a disappointment 


The Same Treatment- IRATE FATHER— 
“You impudent puppy! You want to 
marry my daughter! And you have the 
nerve to think you could give her what 
she’s been used to!” 

Su1toR—‘“‘Er-yes, I know I could, sir. 
I’ve a very violent temper myself.” 


So It Does——-ZOOLOGY TEACHER— “Now, 
Henry, describe the octopus.” 

HENRY—“Well, I’m not exactly sure 
about it, but it sounds to me like an 
eight-sided cat.” 


Makes a Difference—MnRrs. JONES—‘“‘Isn’t 
that fine! The Smithers have made the 
last payment on their car.” 

Mr. JONES—‘‘How so? 
know?” 

Mrs. J.—‘“‘I saw Wilfrid Smithers drive 
down the road about 20 miles an hour and 
turn the corner on all four wheels.” 


How do you 


Hard to Get Along With—TiLpa—“‘If 
you must know, ma’am, the reason I left 
my last place was because the mister and 
madam was always fightin’.” 

Mrs. SMITH—“‘ Really?” 

TILDA—“‘Yes, Ma’am. When it wasn’t 
me and her, it was me and him.” 


WISE UNCLE 























Uncle has promised to look after the 
children on mother’s afternoon at the 
club meeting 
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Grind Grain and Roughage > 


A feed grinder on your farm. may pay for 


itself in a short time in feed and labor saved 


Folks that grinding does not put any 

more nutrients into roughage or grain. 
Yet we see evidence that some folks 
think it does. 

For that reason we say what we have 
often said; that grinding will not make a 
complete ration out of roughages and 
grains that are lacking in one or more 
essential points. 

What grinding does is this: It prevents 
waste; it makes feed more palatable; it 
saves labor in feeding and in cleaning out 
stables; and it enables the animal to get 
more out of the feed. Looking at it from 
still another angle, grinding increases the 
mow capacity for roughage; you can 
get about twice as much hay or fodder in 
the mow by chopping or grinding. But 
remember it doesn’t put anything into the 
feed that isn’t already there. 


T: shouldn’t be necessary to remind Our 


So you see why supplements are still 
needed to make a complete ration. The 
usual run of farm grains and hays fall 
short. If anybody thinks, say, that his 
cows can do without a protein supplement 
just because their corn fodder and grain 
are run through a grinder, he needs to 
change his way of thinking. 


Mixing the ground grain and roughage | 
is a simple matter. Some grinders are so 


designed and equipped with hoppers (or 
can be) that roughage, grain and balancing 
feed are ground and mixed in the right 
proportions at one operation. The mill 
can be set for varying amounts of ready- 
mixed balancing feed, or the cottonseed 
meal, or linseed meal, or soybean meal. 
The mixed ration that comes from the mill 
can be bagged, or blown into the bin 
by the exhaust fan as fast as it is 
ground. M.G. K. 
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Is the Tractor Slipping? 


Continued from page 11 


farmer to go back to less efficient methods 
in order to reduce surpluses, doesn’t it 
naturally follow that the same rule should 
be applied to all industry? Manufacturers 
should go back to hand methods and all 
labor-saving machinery should be junked. 
Then, applying the same rule to transpor- 
tation, all city and farm trucks should be 
replaced with the horse and wagon. 
Finally, in order to do our bit in restoring 
good times, shouldn’t we all be good 
sports and go back to the good old horse 
and buggy? 

The principle of low-cost production 
through the use of efficient equipment is 
“fundamentally sound,”’ as our statesmen 
would put it. If the farmer, working 12 to 
14 hours a day during crop seasons, is 
producing too much with modern equip- 
ment, the adoption of an 8-hour farm day 
would seem a more logical plan than going 
back to slower and less efficient methods. 
The farmer might well use the extra time 


in organizing for the safe-guarding of his 
interests as have other industries. 

The present situation with its cheap 
feed has temporarily created some senti- 
ment against the tractor and has forced 
many to “go primitive’ in their farming 
methods. I guess the main trouble with 
tractors, from the farmer’s standpoint, is 
that they will not eat corn. I have hopes 
that even this fault will be remedied. 

But what of the horse? The time is not 
yet when “Old Dobbin” may find the 
competition too keen to survive. Plenty 
of horses will be found outside of museums 
for many years to come. 

I have found on my 320-acre Iowa farm 
that an ideal power combination is an all- 
purpose tractor for the brunt of the work, 
supplemented with three horses for light 
loads and odd jobs. While the horse is 
still with us, it is only good business to 
use him wherever he can serve us best. 
The same goes for the tractor. 
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There is no excuse for taking the slightest 
gamble with your health by using laxa- 
tives made by secret formulas. 


The odds are all against you. 


When makers refuse to divulge their 
formulas for doctors to study, probably 
they realize that such formulas might not 
meet with medical approval. 


Harmful after-effects may hide behind 
laxatives with secret formulas. Such laxa- 
tives, often habit-forming, do more harm 
than good. 


Doctors approve of Ex-Lax 


A laxative, says the doctor, should be 
mild and gentle. 

It should not rush food through the 
stomach. 

It should not disturb digestion. 

It should limit its action to the intestines. 

It should not gripe. 

It should not be habit-forming. 


Ex-Lax checks on every single one of 
these requirements. 

The only medicinal ingredient of Ex- 
Lax is phenolphthalein, a laxative known 
to the medical profession of the world. 

This phenolphthalein, in the right qual- 
ity, in the right proportion, in the right 
dose—is combined with a delicious choco- 
lated base, which makes Ex-Lax popular 
with children. 

Ex-Lax acts by bringing the bowels 
back to gentle activity. It stimulates the 
intestines, does not “whip” them. 


Insist on Ex-Lax 
—the “family” laxative 


Young and old alike prefer Ex Lax, once 
they’ve tried it. Avoid imitations—get genuine 
Ex-Lax. Take it tonight! At all drug stores 
in 10¢c, 25c, soc boxes. 


Keep “regular” with 


EX-LAX 


—the safe laxative 
that tastes like chocolate 













































SAVASOLE 


Pays Agents up to 
$42.00 Daily 


This amazing ‘‘plastic’’ resoles 
shoes for as low as 9c a pair. Patches 
holes or straightens heels for a 
penny. No nails or tools neces- 
sary. Spreads on in two minutes 
with an old knife like butter on 
Fills all cracks and 
breaks. Dries hard and smooth 
overnight. Wears like leather 
Tough, flexible, non-skid, water- 
proof. GUARANTEED. Ends 
shoe repair costs. Saves buying 
new shoes. 


FREE Sample On Leather 


Get your free sample and money-making 
records of agents up to $42 daily. With 
out experience, you can enjoy rofits like 
Kimura of California who made over $40 
in a day. Thousands cleaning up with 
this amazing ‘‘hard times’’ product you 
can sell now. Write today 
SAVASOLE CO. 
H-19 Daylight Bidg., Cincinnati 
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Hundreds of 
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Only $500 
Down For a 
3 H. P. WITTE 


(Throttling Governor) 


EASY On best 
TERMS Engine Built. 


Uses Gasoline, Kerosene, Distillate or Natural Gas. 

Removable Die-Cast Bearings, Grease Cup Lubrication. 

Waterproof-Troubleproof Magneto. Easy starting device. 

Big surplus power with lowest fuel and oil expense. Other 

sizes and styles, 114 to30H.P. AlsoSaws and Pumpers. 
hipped from City, Mo., or Pittsburgh, Pa. 





FREE Write today for My Big Engine 


--No Obligation. 








162 C Oakland Av 


2111 Carson S 
“ Kansas City,Mo 


Pittsburgh, Pa, 


FREE FOR ASTHMA 
AND HAY FEVER 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so terrible 
you choke and gasp for breath, if Hay Fever 
keeps you sneezing and snuffing while your 
eyes water and nose discharges continuously, 
don’t fail to send at once to the Frontier Asthma 
Co. for a free trial of a remarkable method. No 
matter where you live or whether you have any 
faith in any remedy under the Sun, send for 
this free trial. If you have suffered for a life- 
time and tried everything you could learn of 
without relief; even if you are utterly dis- 
couraged, do not abandon hope but send today for 
this free trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co., or Frontier Bldg., 











CALLOUSES 


Quickly Relieved and Removed 


New, improved, double-acting 
double-value treatment! Ends 
pain instantly! Removes the 
entire callous in 48 hours! 
Soothing, healing, safe, sure. 
Geta box today! Costs but 35c. 
At all drug and shoe stores. 





“Klutch” Holds | 


FALSE TEETH 


Tight—all day 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion, holds the plate | 


so snug it can’t rock, drop, chafe or be played with. 
You can eat and talk as well as you did with your 
own teeth. Why endure loose plates? Klutch 
endsthetrouble. 25¢ and 50¢ at druggists’. If your 
druggist hasn’t it, have him order it for you. If he 
does not, don’t waste money on substitutes, but write 
us for a box. Use 30days. Pay us when satisfied. 
HART & CO., Box 2004-H, ELMIRA, N. Y. 





On Min- 
nesota, 


FREE BOOKS :::": 


Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, farm homes 
for all purposes for sale or rent. LOW EXCURSION RATES. Write 


E. C. LEEDY, Dept. 228,G.N.Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


Some Dandelion 


| Food for 


DD 


MENTION 


{ While we think, of it} 


We can’t imagine what this 
spud thought it was doing, 
but when it was through 
doing it, this is the way it looked. Can’t 
say it would bring much in the market, 
but it is curious to look at. Massachusetts 
product. Our friend J. E. P. sent the 
photo. 


9-in-1 
Potato 


National Service letters 
enclosing three cents post- 
age for reply —a purple three or a red 
two and green one—take us back to war 
days. The number of letters we got from 
Our Folks then was as nothing compared 
with what we receive now. Right now the 
editors are as busy as they can be poison- 
ing grasshoppers, laying metal roofs, 
building wooden septic tanks, digging 
trench silos, killing rats with red squill 
and calcium cyanide, etc. Some of the 
requests for help bring not only the needed 
postage, but in addition a bit of news or 
farm philosophy, an editorial note, a pat 
on the back, or a good wish. That makes 
it all the more a pleasure to answer the 
numerous inquiries. 


Purple Stamps 


Money is not the only thing that 
is scarce. The pencil wood supply 
near the large factories is almost all gone, 
and they are now looking to Alaska for 
red cedar. Cedar wood, intended for lead 
pencils, must be soft, light, strong, close 
and straight-grained, and free from de- 
fects. Pacific Coast myrtle may be a good 
substitute for cedar. 


Cedar 


Light, and Good eyesight is a valuable 
Your Eyes possession. Guard it with 

care. Don’t let a glaring 
light or bright light shine in your eyes. If 
you have headaches, blurring vision, sore- 
ness or redness of eye, see a good eye 
doctor at once. 


Of course you know what they 
are, we have all met them in the 
“old swimming hole.’”’ We just saw a lot 
of Italian leeches in a drug store. Yes sir, 
they are sold. What for? To make a 
black eye look normal. How in the world 
do so many folks get black eyes? They 
can’t all run into open doors in the dark. 


Leeches 


One of our Good Folks, 
Mrs. William Cramer, 


| of Pennsylvania, sent us a dandelion that 


D! Scholls Zino-pads 


was a dandelion. The stem was an inch 
in diameter and there were six or seven 
flowers at the top measuring about three 
inches across. It just shows what a dande- 


| lion ean do when it cuts loose. 


Beaver Dam F. F. A. 
(Waukesha, Wis.) met with 
the Nature Club and 
gathered the following items, which were 
presented to the city poor commissioner: 
Ten pounds of apples, 16 cans of canned 
goods, 2 pounds of honey, 15 pounds of 
carrots, 1 chicken, 10 pounds of cheese, 
191% bushels of potatoes, 9 cans of jam, 
1 squash, 3 pounds of pop =. 3 bars of 
soap, 3 boxes of gelatine. Total value, $18. 


Unemployed 


The Flood How many bottles of non- 
alcoholic a do you 
think we drink every year? Get ready to 


22 


r 
t 


) 






ry 





More than 11,000,000,000. 


be surprised. 
That is about 90 bottles annually for 
every man, woman and child in the United 
States, and that does not include the many 
unbottled drinks sold at soda fountains. 
The best drinks of all—milk and fruit 
juices—account for another huge flood of 


liquid refreshments. Water is biggest of 


all. 


The Maple- 
Product State, 


Yes, it’s Vermont, and 
this spring they tapped 
5,454,000 trees. New York 
is second; Ohio third; and Pennsylvania 
fourth in the number of trees tapped. 
— sirup is good, and more should be 
used. 


In China they have farms 
where crickets, grasshop- 
pers, beetles, fireflies, bees and butterflies 
are raised. What are they sold for? 
Dunno. Cricket specialists are said to 
have a profitable trade. Probably South 
Dakota would like to sell the Chinese 
some grasshoppers. 


=== 
Bird Lovers, Attention 


E would like to know how the 

starling and the English sparrow are 
acting in your community now. Are the 
starlings driving away other birds? Are 
they beneficial or not? Also what is your 
opinion, proven by facts, of the English 
sparrow? Send in a full report of your 
bird activities for the first six months of 
1932. 

Molting season is coming. Watch and 
protect our bird life. Every member of 
the Liberty Bell Bird Club, as well as 
every bird-lover, would profit by having a 
copy of THE BIRD BOooK by Charles P. 
Shoffner. Only $2 postpaid. ~ 


==> 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 


Insect Farms 


orous birds, and do what I can for the 
Tg 926,647 good folks have ‘signed 
this. 


Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
our name will be enrolled and the club 
utton and 16-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


RAISE FUR RABBITS 


FOR UB ON CONTRACT 
We buy all you raise, paying up to $6.50 
Each, Book, catalo and contract, — 
STAHL’S OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Inc. 
Box 171C, HOLMES PARK, iareboun 


Raise Rabbits—Guinea Pigs—Pigeons 
Make big money. We supply stock. Good 
market. Illustrated list, facts, Dulletin ali for 10e. 
JAS. W.HOUCK & CO., Box 53, TIFFIN, OHIO 


RABBITS AND 8U PPL IES. Free masheting service. 
( omple te descriptive rabbit literature and supply catalog, 
] Facey Corporation, Box Z-32, Wallkill, New York 





MISCELLANEOUS 


RICH MAN’S CORN HARVESTER. Poor Man’s - , Price. 
Self-gathering corn harvester with bundle tying attach- 
ment. Only $25. Cuts tall or short corn, kaffir or cane. One 


man ean operate, Quickly pays for itself in time and 
money saved We have been selling low priced Corn 
harvesters dir ect to farmers for 38 years. Write for free 
rature, testimonials, pictures of harvester. Process 
FJ Company, Sali na, Kansas 
PATENTS—SMALL IDEAS may have large commercial 
possibilities jrite immediate sly for free book, **How to 
Obtain a Patent’? and ‘Record of Invention’’ form. De- 
iys are dangerous in patent matters. Free information on 
vy to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, 87-Y Adams Build- 
g, Washington, D. C. 


BR IDG I PORT HOSPITAL School oe Sanues. “ Meneteeet 
Connecticut and New York States. Offers to graduates 
‘redited a School a three year course including 
iiatry, Contagion, and Public Health Nursing in addi- 
* nursing courses. Address: Superintendent 

. B tridgeport Hospital, Bridgeport, Conn. 











Book on contracts, trespass, fences, crops, 

animals, et how make your will; many ~ forms. 
Written by lawyer and farmer; simple language oy) 
very state Postpaid $1.00. Darvill’s Law Sook Store 

{ McAllister St., Room 206, San Francisco, California 


CASH OR CHECK by return mail for Old Gold Teeth, 
Bridges, Crowns, discarded Jewelry Highest Prices Paid. 
Send or write to Standard Gold Refining Company, Dept. 
80, Indianapolis, Indiana 


FARM I AW 


) EACH paid for hundreds of Old Coins. Get 
K ep a odd coins, Send 10 cents for illustrated 





jook, 4x 6. Guaranteed Buying and Selling 
rices, Coin Exchange, Box 44, Le Roy, N 
NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO, Guaranteed, oton Good 
Chewing 65 pounds $1.00, 10-$1 50. Smoking 5-75c, 10-$1.25, 
pipe free twists 90c. Pay when received. Doran 
Farms, Murray, Ky 
CASH BY RETURN MAIL for gold teeth, old jewelry. 
Held for your approval. Send today or write for free in- 
formation. Southwest Smelting & Refining Co., Dept. 826, , 
Fort Worth, Texas 
MIRACLE MANGE REMEDY. For Dogs, used six years 
without Failure Money Refunded if not Satisfactory. 
Prepaid $1.00. Write for Testimonials, Box 900, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 
CIDER AND GRAPE PRESSES, large and small. Grater, 
Crushers, Pumps, Screens, Racks, Cloths, Roadside Mills. 
Catalog C Free. Palmer Bros., Box F, Cos Cob, Conn. 
MINERAL RODS on perenase rice back guarantee, if not 
satisfied after 3 days. obinson, Dept. 2, Box 68, 
Elgin, Texas 


QUALITY KODAK FINISHING, Enlarging. 6 or 8 ex- 


posure rolls developed, printed, 26¢, postcards Se each. 
Commercial Studio, Drawer 418, Carthage, Missouri 

BEAUTIFUL LEATHERETTE PHOTO CASE i0c. Post- 
ard size We make highest quality photo enlargements. 
Photo Enlarging Co., Shepherd Hills, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


TOBACCO; Good. 10 Ibs. Chewing, $1.50; 
20. Satisfaction qutgentee’. Pipe free. 
Farmers Union, 368-S, Mayfield, Ky. 


HOMESPUN 
Smoking, $ 
Pay postman. 


LADIES’, MEN’S HOSIERY, $1.75 eon prepaid. gquar- 
—- rite for latest catalog. L. 8 . Sales Company, 
sheboro, N. C 


I A ro N I'S Secured. Low cost. Reasonable terms. Book 
al i fre L. F. Randolph, Registered Patent At- 
torne ‘De pt. 371, Washington, B. Cc 

KODAK FILMS developed 5e. ais prints 3c each. Trial 
offer, Beautiful 10-inch enlargement 25e. Young Photo 
Seni ce, 431 Bertha Street, Albany, N. Y. 


MELLOW _FRAGRANT TOBACCO, 65 Ibs. smoking 75c, 














ibs. $1.25, chewing 5 lbs. $1. Pipe free. Pay postman, 
Farme rs Sales Co ‘ Baxi Tenn. 
UP TO $10 EACH for Certain Indian Head pennies. Send 
Gime for list of those wanted. Coin Shops, Springfield, Mo. 


LIVESTOCK 





a 


Write the American 
Hampshire Sheep Ass’n. 


WANT A SHEEP? #3 ne 


list of Breeders. Write TODAY. COMFORT A. TYLER, 
crater 46 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


oO. I.C. AND CHESTER WHITE BOARS 


Gilts. Bred sows. (Pigs no kin). Prolific, large kind. 
Pedigreed, vaccinated. Start the boy or girl with pure 
bred B RUEB ace reasonable. 

FRE SHSM, WL. 





Dispersal Sale — August 10th 


Registered Hampshire Sheep 


Flock about 200choicest importedand finestdomestic breeding. Write 
for sale catalog. J.C. PENNEY, 330 W. 34th St., NewYork City. 


WHY BLAME THE BULL when your cow does not breed? 
se Cowco one hour before service. Results or your mone 
back. S85e for one cow. $2.90 for five cows, tpaid. 
Woodstock Farm, best-known farm in America, Route 2, 

Box 49-P, Renton, Washington 





FARMS 


anne eens 


CENTRAL SOUTH lands offer exceptional opportunities 
to Northern Farmers seeking new home locations where 
climate, living conditions, variety of crops, pastures, long 
growing seasons and prices of lands are most favorable. 
ow living cost. Free service in finding farm location you 
seek. Ask for copy our publication, The Southland. E. J. 
Hoddy, General Development Agent, Dept. FJ-11, L. & N. 
Railroad, Louisville, —_ 





ee 


INDEPENDENCE, security assured on North Dakota, 
Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon farms. 
Bargain prices. Easy terms. Write for descriptive litera- 
ture, impartial advice, mentioning state H. W. Byerly, 
40 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 











800 LINE LAND GRANT LANDS in Upper Wisconsin. 
Free information. Ask for booklet No. 28 and about home- 
seekers’ rates. Address: H. 8S. Funston, 1702 Soo Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn 


WANT TO HEAR from owner of property for sale or 
trade. Details free. Real Estate Salesman, Dept. 16, 
Lincoin, Nebraska 


500 OREGON FARMS, Stores, Stations, Camps, Resorts. 
Sales, Trades Descriptions, ictures, Prices. Big July 
Catalog 25e. Kinney’s C atalogs, Eugene, Oregon 





MISCELLANEOUS 


~ Orr 


SALESMAN WANTED IMMEDIATELY. Pleasant per- 
manent position traveling country districts talking to 
farmers and taking orders for lowest priced, astest selling 
proposition in the world. This old 
offers reliable, intelligent man Be i ey Saercene. ’ Big 
pay andgquick advancement. — © yn not neces- 
sary. Personal training. mM w six days a week. No 
layoffs. Must have car or able to ao one = willing to be 
away from home. References vag Th te age and tele- 
hone number. Sales manager, 29th tion Tribune Tower, 
Shicago, lilinois 


—eo 

















Have You Anything 
To Sell? 


Any chicks, breeding stock, 
seeds or plants, or 
anything else? 


If you have, The Farm Journal can 
help you sell it profitably. 


A small inexpensive advertisement in 
The Farmers’ Trading Post will enable 
you to tell 1,500,000 of “Our Folks” 
about what you have to sell. It will 
bring you a lot of customers and will 
cost you very little. (See rates at 
top of page.) 

Take advantage of this opportunity to 
make some “extra money” now. Send 
us your advertisement today for inser- 
tion in the October issue. Forms 
close on August 25th. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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we itd. OUR LE GUA SIX WEEKS Lowest 
nce losses tar our chicks to live or will I 


oe 10 Pri 
es 
e guarantee 100; 100% Five delivery Cc 
— trap-nested strains 
Calhoun stock bred to lay and 


State accredited flocks. Ask about 
“st a... he —: order. 





iad Se, 
anywhere | in the U. 8. Write 
and amazing ay - ever — 
with records to 
does lay. SoD TEs 
our Easy Purchase Plan. - 
teous service. 


Write for eye-openi: aie, 
CALHOUN'S POULTRY FARMS, ‘Bex 1 


‘ i lonial Chicks 


Racoon Mo. 


Buy from largest institution of its bind» 4 na —_ 
service and prices. Al! leading breeds. H 
around. 62 page catalog FREE. 

COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 
Pieasant Hill, Missouri! Florence, Colorado 


RUSK’S CHICKS 
DAY OLD AND STARTED 

Bred for VITALITY. Lowest prices in years. Bloodtested 

and guaranteed to live four weeks in your hands. Make 

100% profit with Summer and Fall Chicks. FREE circular 

gives full details. Rusk Poultry Farms, Box 108, Windsor, Mo. 


60,000 CHICKS A WEEK, frocs “: 


toe. All Standard Breeds. Write for de- 
ss d information and catalogue. Will ship 
. O. D. and guarantee prompt shipment. 
DAVIS POULTRY FARM 
Ramsey, ind. 





Rt. 17 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS 


lets, two to five months old. 
nested, pedigreed foundation stock, 
Winners at 20 egg contests. Records to 336 eggs. 
C. 0.D. Catalog and special price bulletin free 

GEORGE B. FERRIS, 899 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


and males less than half 
price. Thousands of pul- 
Also baby chicks. Trap- 
egg bred 32 years. 
Shipped 


C.0.D. 106 Rocks $6.50; Reds $7; 
CHICK Leghorns $5.50; Heavy Mixed $4; 

Assorted $5. Free range. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. Circular. 


W. A. UVER, Box J, 


25,000 
Breedin 


nest Bre 


McAlisterville, Pa. 





PULLETS — 35c - d5c - 55c - 5c. Toorte hens. 
Breeding cockerels. From 200-291 sy 
Barron Leghorns and Rocks. Direct m rap- 


jing Fa Shipped C, D. p i. og explains 
all. Fairview "Watchery & Poultry terme, Bo Bo FR 7-2 selande Wichigen 


DUBOIS Conniy quality tested ohjche. Barred Rocks, 
Rhode Island ds—85.40 r 100; per 600; Buff 
Proinatone White Rocks, White Wyandottes--e'c; White 
eM. English strain, Buff Leqnery Davis strain 
Heavy mixed, 4‘c; as "We ship C. O. D. 
pte 1 live delivery. Dubots County "Hatehery, 
untingsburg, Indiana 





BIG Paorits IN NARRAGANSETT TURKEYS—Write 
for my Free Book describing modern way to raise turkeys 
by confinement for quick fatteni sy handling, early 
marketing. L. G. Smith (Dept. A) Bnelby vill, Ky. 


BABY CHICKS at new low prices. ll heavy breeds 5c. 

ghorns, Anconas and Heavy Mixed 4c. Assorted 3'¢c. 

shipment. C. 0. D. plus pastege. Economy 
Hatchery, Box 8&4, New Salisbury, Indiana 


CHICKS C. 0. D.—100 Bane or Reds, Lesteee $6; 
Heavy Mixed, $6; Light, $6. Delivery FE. = 5 Feed- 
ing system, raising fio" maturity, free. C. M. Lauver, 
Box 93, McAlisterville, 


All summer. One 
west. Gardendale 


TESTED CHICKS C. 0.D 
wality—the Best — One Price 
atcheries, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Se and u 
the 


WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS. April, May Hatched. Two 
leading strains. Thrifty free range birds. Circular free 
Fisher Bros., Atlantic, Penna 


Geese, Ducks. 


QUALITY CHICKS, Ducklings all year. 
Rearing 


Guineas, Bantams, Pigeons, Rabbits reasonable 
Bulletins with orders. Pioneer Farms, Telford, Pa. 





SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


_— rr —PLPLPP PID PLP LPL LD ID LDP LP PLP PPP PPD 





HARDY ALFALFA SEED %.00, Grimm Alfalfa $7.00, 
White Sweet Clover $2.70, Red Clover $8.50, Alsike $8.50. 
All 60 Ib. bushel. Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. 
Bowman, Concordia, Kansas 


ALFALFA %4.80 per bu. U. 8S. Verified Origin, Sealed 
Grimm $7.50, Timothy $1.50. New Winter heat. 
Write Frank Sinn, Box 409, Clarinda, lowa 


LILIES direct from grower: 3 Madonnas, dozen 
$1.80; 2 Nankeens, 75c; dozen, $3.75; postpaid. ait list 
and instructions free. ‘Chapin Bulb Farm, Salem, Oregon 


POURM AL! 















FRESH! 


Newer parched or toasted 


Camels burn slow and cool be- 
cause they’re fresh. Made fresh 
and kept fresh in the Camel 
Humidor Pack, they bring you 
the full fragrance and aroma of 
choice Turkish and mild sun- 
ripened Domestic tobaccos in 
prime condition. Switch to Camels 
for just one day, then leave them 


— if you can. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


CaMELS 


Os. Made FRESH — Kept FRESH 


















@ Don’t remove the Camel Humidor Pack 
— it is protection against perfume and 
powder odors, dust and germs. Buy 
Camels by the carton for home or office. 
The Humidor Pack keeps Camels fresh 




















